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Full Production From Start 


When installed in the mill, the Northrop 
Loom starts up with the least trouble and 
expense, giving practically full production 


from the first. It has been perfected to 
this end. 


In starting, the mill has the assistance of 
our corps of trained service men, some of 
whom have been with the Northrop 
loom since it was invented. 


H4 H 


It is economical to run and a Dividend- 
Earner. 


If this interests you, Let's Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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WHITIN VERTICAL 
OPENER 


with Cage Section and Apron 
Delivery 


Air Tight 
Adjustable Beater 
Adjustable Grid Bars 


which are 


Individually Removable 


PRODUCTION, QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


Specify 
‘“‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestufts Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unitep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket. R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
ESTASLISHED 183! 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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| 
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WHITIN SVILLE, MASS. U.S.A. 
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DEBUNK 


A Treatise on a new English Word 
by Chas. E. Carpenter 


am tickled to death. 


I am as happy as a kitten with a 
new ball. 


I have a new word. 


New words are not such a novelty, 
of course, as they keep coming from 
all sources all the time. That is the 

way languages are made. But my new word 
is unique in the fact that it is going to be 
one of the most useful in my whole vocab- 
ulary. 

The word is “debunk.” 


I first saw-it in the newspapers, in an 
account of ‘the Senate Committee’s investi- 
‘gation of the campaign funds. Before I 
discovered the word “debunk,” I was of the 
opinion that Senate investigating commit- 
tees were a willful waste of the taxpayers’ 
monies, and a shameful disclosure of the 
imbecility of the members of the United 
States Senate. Today all of this has changed. 
I have been benefited beyond the question of 
cost. I have been given a new word; and a 
useful one at that. So I want to give public 


acknowledgment of my indebtedness to the. 


investigation committee. 


Of course, “debunk”’ is not in the diction- 
ary—yet—but what difference does a dic- 
tionary make among friends? 

The word has a meaning and one which 
every one will readily understand. 

Debunk means to take the bunk out of 
things, just aS degrease means to take the 
grease out of things. 

Almost everything would be all right if it 
were debunked. 

Even the Senate investigating committees 
would be all right if some one would only 
debunk them. 

See how nicely the word fits in. 

I am going to use this word a lot, but not 
in the pages of this publication, for you 


Near Lexicographer 


know no matter how appropriate a word or 
a subject, there are places where it might be 
out of place. 


Irwilldo-my “debunking” in my own little 
publication — The HOUGHTON LINE 
where I will not run.the risk of implicating 
any of my friends in my debunking proc- 
esses. 


Every one admires a fighter, but we all 
prefer, that a fighter should’ not draw his 
friends into his personal! fights. 


But after all I-have no fights. 


I have a sort of an.insane desire to debunk 
everything and everybody, and this means 
that I want to help everything and every- 
body, for everything and everybody must be 
aided by being debunked. 


You know “bunk” is like unto rust— it 


_creeps in everywhere. 


Unfortunately there are no reliable “Bunk 
Preventives” as there are rust preventives. 
We have to-let the bunk get in and then 
debunk it out. 


Even with a highly skilled research staff, 
like unto the Houghton Research Staff, com- 
posed of practical and professional men, one 
of my most difficult tasks is to debunk it. 


. Every new Houghton Product has to be 
debunked before I will permit it to be offered 
for general sale. 


But I am not going to tell my story of 
debunk here, as this is not the place. If. you 
want some good rich reading, about things 
which require debunking, be certain to send 
in your name, to be placed on the mailing 
list of The HOUGHTON LINE. 


All you have to do is to give your place 
of employment, your position, and your post 
office address, and you will obtain The LINE, 
free of all charge, each month. There are 
over 125,000 who have already sent in their 
names. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Walnut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, C. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Phone: Greenville 23816 


sT. Louis, MO. 
418.N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


and Leathers for the Textile 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


A Picker Room at the Riverside and Dan River’Cotton Mill Corporation, Danville, Va. 


The South’s Largest Cotton Mill Corporation is completely 
equipped with Saco-Lowell Pickers built at our Kitson Plant. 


Kitson Pickers built by Saco-Lowell are used by prominent mills 
both North and South. 


They are in use in manufacturing every kind and staple of cotton. 
Investigate our new models which have many improvements. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 4924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. €. 
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TOWELS 


HE morning bath and brisk rub down with a “Cannon 
Turkish,” gives a fine edge of masculine energy that 
carries the day. 


Dainty femininity, non-strenuous, delights more in the 
delicate softness of Cannon white-patterned hand towels. 


The mother of the regular boy who uses anything for his 
“Quick-dry-clean” of face and shoes, finds the Cannon 
brand survives this somewhat severe usage the best. 


The Cannon Mills, Incorporated, one of the largest group 
of cotton mills in the South, is the largest manufacturer 
in the world of cotton towels. 


The complete Cannon line contains over 250 numbers; 
Huck towels; Turkish towels; Bath-mats; Face-cloths and 
Towel sets. Numbers appealing to every desire and purse. 


The Cannon Mills, Incorporated, maintain a constant 

service of manufacture, that reaches every corner of the 

country. Millions of persons of all classes are supplied 

90 1 Quality Product of Great Utility, the Cannon 
owel. 


We are glad to have been able to assist, even in a modest 
way, in furthering the progress of this great group of 
mills. The variety of experience we, as Engineers, can 
offer Industry is partly indicated in the new and revised 
editions of ‘Picks to the Minute,” on the textile in- 
dustry, “Factories for the Future,” and “Contentment 
under Roof.” 


}. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
| Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


Window Display 
the 


Francisco 


Be certain vou secure 
uine Cannon Towels. 
k for this trade-mark 
label fin blue) on the 
wrapper of every package. 


Suy Christmas Seals 
to help conquer 
tuberculosis 
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SULFANTHRENE SCARLET 2B PASTE 


A vat red of 
bluish shade 


It likewise possesses a degree of fastness to the follow- 
ing tests which is very good: 


Light 
Chlorine 
Cross dyeing 
Perspiration 
Water 


Sulfanthrene Searlet 2B Paste is suitable for use as a 
self-shade or in combination with other members of the 
| same series. In addition it is level-dyeing and very solu- 
ble. 


It is particularly reeommended to calico printers. 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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NUMBER 15 


Southern Mill Rules 


HE new Southern Mill Rules, gov- 
erning the purchase of cotton. 
are given below. These rules super- 
cede the former Carolina Mill Rules. 
They have been officially adopted 
by the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation of North Carolina and have 
the sanction of the South Carolina 
and Georgia Associations. As yet 


they have not yet been ratified by 
the hatter two associations. 

These rules were adopted at the 
meeting of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation in Pinehurst two weeks ago. 
At that time, it was found that they 
needed considerable revision before 
publication. The revised rules, 
given below, were officially released 
Thursday of last. week. 


I—Contracts 


a) The following rules shall be 
known and designated as Southern 
Mill Rules, and where Southern Mil! 
Rules are referred to Mm any con- 
tract fer the sale of cotton, it shall 
be conclusively presumed that the 
rules referred to are,those herein 
set forth. 

b) All contracts for the sale of 
cotton must be promptly confirmed 
in writing by both parties to the 
contract. 

1i—Classification. 

(a) All eontracts for the sale of 
cotton shall be based on “Govern- 
ment Standard Classification,” un- 
less otherwise expressed in the con- 
tract. In sales of even running 
grades, five per cent of the cotton 
may be a grade below the grade 
specified if offset by an equal per- 
centage of the cotton a grade above 
the grade specified. 

b) Where the cotton sold is of 
an average grade and the contract 
expresses that no cotton is delivera- 
ble, below a grade specified, there 
must not be an excess of the lower 
grade over the higher grade speci- 
fied and the buyer may reject any 
excess. The seller must not include 
in such shipment any cotton below 
the lowest grade specified. 

.¢) Where cotton bought or sold 
on type or actual sample, the buyer 
may reject any bale not equal to the 
specified type or sample in grade, 
staple or character. 

d) All cotton rejected must be 
replaced by the shipment of the 
quantity of cotton rejected, within 
twenty days of the final decision 
upon arbitration as herein provided 
for. Should the cotton in default 


not be replaced or should the cotton 
with which the rejections are re- 
placed not be according to contract 
in grade, staple, or character, then 
the buyer shall have the option 
either to cancel the contract as to 
the defective cotton, or to replace 
the defective cotton at the market 
price, in which case the seller shall 
pay the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the contract price. 
plus one-fourth of a cent per pound 
penalty. No second replacement 
shall be allowed. 
Iii—Shipment 

(a)) Cotton sold for prompt ship- 
ment must be shipped, and bills of 
lading therefor issued within four- 
teen days from date of sale. Cotton 
sold for immediate shipment must 
he shipped, and bills of lading 
therefor issued within seven days. 

b When a sale is made for 
shipment in a certain month, cotton 
must be shipped and-bills of lading 
therefore issued within the month 
specified. 

c) When the time of “Shipment” 
or “Delivery” specified in the con- 
tract has expired, and the cotton 
contracted for has not been “ship- 
ped” or “delivered,” settlement shall 
immediately be made for the cotton 
in default at the difference between 
the price of sale and the price at 
which cotton of. equal quality may 
he secured for immediate shipment 
to the place of delivery as specified 
in the contract, and the seller shall 
pay in- addition one-half cent per 
pound penalty for default: Provid- 
ed, however, that when, owing to 
congestion of traffic, the seller is 
unable to have cotton loaded or de- 
livered within the contract time, 
and shall furnish buyer a duplicate 
bill lading showing the cotton is In 
possession of the _ transportation 
company, or furnish other satisfac- 
tory evidence that the cotton is 
ready for shipment and that seller 
has been unable to ship, the con- 
tract for this portion of the cotton 
shall be extended for twenty days. 

‘d) All bills of lading accompany- 


ing drafts must show initials and 
numbers of the cars, the number 
and marks of bales therein; the 


the weights shown on Bills of Lad- 
ing must agree witlf the invoice 


weight. 
e) On contracts of less than 
one hundred bales the seller may 


make shipments in five, ten or 
twenty-five bale lots, but on con- 
tracts of one hundred bales or more 


shipments must be made in lots of 
not less than fifty bales. 


IV—Payments 
Unless otherwise expressed in 
the contract, seller will draw at 


three days’ sight on buyer with bill 
of lading attached to draft for the 
purchase price of the cotton des- 
cribed in the bill of lading. drafts 
to be without exchange or collection 
charges. ‘Buyers not paying drafts 
within three days after notice shal! 
pay the legal rate of mterest on face 
of same until paid, and an additional 
penalty of one-eighth of a cent per 
pound: for the cotton represented 
by the draft: provided that this 
clause does not give buyer any right 
to delay payment, nor does it abro- 


gate any rights which the seller 
may have under his contract. 
Any demurrage accuring from 


cotton arriving before draft or bill 
of lading must be paid by the seller. 


V—Weights 


(a) The basis of all contracts for 
the sale of cotton shall be the aver- 
age weight of 500 pounds per bale, 
at destination; but there may be a 
variation not to exceed 500 pounds 
more or less. than the contract 
quantity, on contracts for one 
hundred bales or more. No bale of 
cotton weighing under 300 pounds 
shall be delivered under any con- 
tract. Seller must ship a greater or 
less number of Dales than is ex- 
pressed by the contract if necessary 
to make up the total weight of cot- 


ton required or by each monthly 
installment. 
Db) The seller must furnish the 


buyer with a detailed invoice and 
certificate of weight for each bale 
of cotton shipped. 


‘c) The weight of all cotton must 
be in accordance with the weigh! 
stated in the invoice thereof. The 
weight of the cotton embraced in 
each contract of sale shall be con- 
sidered as a whole if not more than 
ten days shall elapse between the 
first and final shipment under such 
contract; if more than ten days 
elapse, the weight of shipments oc- 


curring within ten days shall be 
considered as a whole, and each 
shipment occurring after the ten 


days shall be considered by itself. 
Vi—Claims For Less In Weight 


(a) The buyer must weigh all cot- 
ton promptly upon its receipt at 


destination, unless too damp or wet 
to be weighed with reasonable ac- 
curacy, in which event seller must 
be immediately notified so that he 
can send a representative to inspect 
cotton if he desires. Buyer must 
furnish seller promptly with state- 
ment, certified and signed by the 
weigher showing mark and weight 
of each bale. 

‘b) Claims for loss in weight or 
exterior damage must be made 
within five days from the receipt 
of the cotton, or of the last portion 
of each shipment, but this time 
may be extended to ten days where 


conditions render such extension 
necessary. Sworn certificates from 
buyer's weigher and classer shall 


be furnished when requested by 
seller. 

¢) The cotton shall be kept in- 
tact by the buyer for five days after 
notice for claim for loss in weight 
or exterior damage, and shall be 
re-weighed within said time in the 
presence of a representative of each 


party upon demand of the seller, 
and the entire lot shall be re- 
weighed unless the parties shall 


mutually agree upon some satisfac- 
tory method of averaging the weight 
of a representative portion of the 


lot. The seller shall pay the cost 
of the re-weighing, if the loss 
weight is in excess of one pound 


per bale of the invoice weight: 
otherwise, the expense shall be 


equally divided. Prompt settlement 
shall be made of the claim as es- 
tablished by the re-weight of the 


cotton at the invoice price. 
Vil—Tare 


‘a) On uncompressed cotton the 
tare shall not exceed 44 per cent, 
and on compressed cotton the tare 
shall not exceed 4.8 per cent. Any 
excess tare shall constitute a just 
claim against the seller for the 
amount thereof. 

b) Notice of claim for excess tare 
must be given to the seller by buyer 
within twenty days from receipt of 
cotton. If seller wishes to make 
test of tare he must within five days 
of receipt of such notice advise the 
buyer in writing of his purpose to 
do so, and must within ten days of 
receipt of such notice send his 
representative to the place where 
the cotton is. situated. If the 
representative of the seller and the 
buyer fail to agree upon certain 
number of bales to be tested, as 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Letter the New York Times 


HE following letter relative to 

the campaign for the so-called 
Child Labor Amendment, was wril- 
ten to the New York Times by David 
Clark. editor of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin: 


New York Times 


One of the leaders at the recenf 
meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor at Fl Paso said: 

At the present time there are 
more than one million children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 
vears earning wages in this 
country 
Note the words “at the present 

time” and “earning wares.” 

The’ fieures from which he re 
ceived his inspiration were the cen- 
sus fieures of five vears ago and 
they did not relate to “wage earn 
ers” but to children “im 
eccupations, which, according to 
tureau, included those 
who worked in the home or on the 
farms of then parents, 

The records show that 69 per cent 
of the one millon children were in 
agriculture and that 79.9: per cent 
of those in agriculture worked for 
their parents, many working only 
on saturdays or atter school hours 

The former Federal Child Labo 
Law which, the proponents now 
claim is all they desire to enact, 
had a minimum age of 14 years for 
employment m tactories. Suppose 
the labor leader at El Paso had said: 

“Five years ago, followime a 
V4 per cent decrease during the 
previous vears, the census 
reported 9 473 children under 
employed in all the manufae- 
furme establishments in Untled 
States. 

Such a would have 
lrue, whereas the other was abso- 
lutely false 


fhe Census 


statement 


\ comparison of these two state- 
ments gives a fair example of the 
campaign of misrepresentation that 
has been conducted in behalf of a 
centralization inspired by 
Washington bureaucracy. 


scheme 


There has been steady progress 
made in State laws, and even this 
year Mississippi, North Carolia, 
Rhode Island, and other States, have 
advanced their standards. 

There are today less than 21 ehil- 
dren under 14 years of.age legally 
employed in all the mills, factories 
and mines in the United States. The 
“1 work in Georgia under special 
permits which the cotton: manufac- 
lurers have for two years requested 
They 
will undoubtedly be eliminated next 
June. 

If there be more than 21 children. 
os [ have stated, let the centraliza- 
lion advocates say in what States 
they are employed and by what 
industries. 


the Legislature to remove 


They dare not make a specifie an- 
swer to my statement because the 
public has been led to: believe that 
there are thousands of little chil- 
dren, many as young as six years of 
age, Slaving out their lives. in cotton 


mills, and it is necessary for the 
advocates to cover up by imnsimua- 
tions, generalities and the juggling 
of ancient statistics, the fact that 
only 21 children under 14 years are 
now legally employed in all the 
industries of the United States. 

There is but one cotton mill in 
North Carolina either owned or con- 
trolled by any one in Massachusetts. 

Yet. the official publicity bureau 
of the advocates of the amendment 
has sent all over the United States 
statements and prepared editorials 
stating that Massachusetts rejected 
the amendment because the people 
of that State owned practically all 
of the North Carolina mills. 

They are tryme to make the 
country belleve that falsehood and 
have insulted the 700.000 citizens of 
Massachusetts who exercised their 
right to vote as they pleased, and 
refused to surrender, forever, to a 
Weshington bureau the powers that 
their State had reserved. 

No State has ever studied any 
question harder than Massachusetts 
studied the proposed Child Labor 
\mendment, and when they learned 
the truth relative to its purposes, 
men and women im every walk of 
life and of every religion went to 
the polls and voted it down by 448,- 
O00 majority, 

\ California paper said recently: 
“It has always been quite the thing 
lo make derogatory remarks about 
the South and its atlitude towards 
child labor,” and the proponents of 
ihe centralization scheme have 
made that a feature of their cam- 

The fact that the Southern indus- 
lres are not employing children 
under 14 with the single exception 
above stated makes no difference. Tt 
is good propaganda for their cause, 
and by the use of sueh words as 
“exploiting” and “enslaving” the 
impression of thousands of child 
slaves in cotton mills could be ere- 
‘ted and support secured from the 
class of women who did not. have 
Lime to ravestigate. 

If was also deemed wise to create 
(he impression that New England 
mills were suffering by reason of 
competition with child labor in the 
South, and that job was well done. 

\lexander Lincoln, former Assist- 
ant Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts, headed a Boston committee 
that made a detailed and thorough 
investigation and found that the last 
census showed 10,316 under 16 years 
employed in the cotton mills of New 
England, as compared to 9,653 in the 
cotton mills of the South. 

The report of the Boston commit- 
lee said: 


“The impression seems to be 
prevalent that young children in 
large numbers are employed in 
Southern cotton mills, under 
conditions which are harmful to 
their health and welfare. and 
that by reason of such employ- 
ment the cotton mills of the 
South are able to compete with 
the cotton mills of New England 


so successfully as to threaten 
the destruction of our cotton 
manufacturing industry. This 
impression is without any justi- 
fication in fact.” 


Contrast that statement of impar- 
tial investigators, seeking the truth, 
with the false propaganda that has 
misled so many people. 

That present conditions of child 
labor are not now a serious evil ts 
attested by Raymond G. Fuller, a 
reeornized authority on matters 
pertaining to child labor. He said 
in his book: 


“Nine out of ten people still 
think of child labor in terms of 
bygone conditions, or of condi- 
tions that represent only a frac- 
tion of its total amount today. 
They think of it in terms of the 
spectacular, horrible conditions 
calling for drastic methods of 
reform. Such thought does not 
fit the present situation. The 
worst evils of 40, 20, even 10 
years ago have been removed or 
vastly abated.” 

That statement was made, how- 
ever, before Mr. Fuller became the 
silaried secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Child Labor Committee and he 
has had much cause to regret telling 
the truth. 

Although they now profess only 
the desire to enact the former Child 
Labor Law, the weakness of Con- 
cress at the time of submitting the 
amendment tempted the advocates 
lo secure the 18-year limit with its 
greater possibility in Federal em- 
ployees and patronage. 

They now say that Congress will 
not use the powers sought if grant- 
ed, but the ink will not be dry upon 
the thirty-sixth ratification certifi- 
cate before they will be claiming 
that the States would not have given 
Congress the power if they had not 
expected Congress to use it. 

The statement that Congress can 
always be trusted not to enact laws 
that are not desired by the people 
is fully answered by the vote in 
Massachusetts. Both Senators and 


all but three Congressmen voted for 


the Child Labor Amendment, and 
yet the people voted 696,000 to 247.- 
000 against it, showing that the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen had mis- 
taken the voices of professional lob- 
byists for the voice of the people of 
their State. 

Every Congressman from Iowa 
voted for the amendment, and yet 
lowa will certainly reject. 

It is true that many Congressmen 
who had had their lives hounded by 
women lobbyists until they were 
willing to pass anything, thought 
the best way out was to submit the 
amendment resolution and let the 
States kill it. 

It is a significant fact that the 
advocates of the amendment stren- 
uously opposed giving the people of 
the several States the right to vote 
upon it. They preferred to use the 
same tactics upon the State Legis- 
latures that they used upen Con- 
gress. 


Mrs. Fieckert, a prominent New 
Jersey woman, recently declared 
that she was for the amendment in 
order to remove children of six and 
seven years of age from South Caro- 
lina cotton mills. 

It has been eight years since 
South Carolina has allowed any 
child under 14 to work im a factory: 
and 20 years since it allowed any 
under 12 to work, but some one had 
told Mrs. Fieckert that they worked 
as young as six years old, and be- 
lieving it to be true, she naturally 
felt that the amendment was neces- 
sary. 

Mrs. Fieckert’s case illustrates 
that of 8 per cent of the members 
of the Women’s League of Voters. 

Their legislative agents must keep 
some live issue before the members 
if the members are to continue to 
pay dues, and the idea of little chil- 
dren of six years of age working In 
a factory appeals to the sympathies 
of every woman. 

I am convinced that the leaders 
among the Women's League of Vot- 
ers are direct descendants of those 
who in the early days of our coun- 
try burned old women as witches, 
because they exhibited the same 
fervor to eliminate an imaginary evil 
and the same willingness to proceed 
without investigation. 

In Massachusetts many women 
left the ranks of the Women's 
League of Voters when they realized 
how they had been deceived, and 
before this campaign is over they 
will be followed by thinking women 
in many other States. 

Hard pressed to explain why the 
i8-vear limit had been enacted, the 
advoedtes of the amendment have 
hit upon the excuse of saying thal 
it was to prevent employment in 
hazardous and dangerous occupa- 
tions. 

That it is an after thought is 
shown by the fact that it was not 
mentioned before the committee or 
during the discussion in Congress. 
One lady says it should be enacted 
because twenty States do not pro- 
hibit boys of 16-from operating 
stamping machines: but she neglects 
to state that there are no stamping 
machines in more than twenty 
States. 

If there are any States that do 
not regulate employment in danger- 
ous and hazardous occupations it is 
because no request or demand for 
such regulations has been made. No 
evidence that Federal power is re- 
quired to secure such regulations 
has been offered. 

If the public did not believe that 
thousands of little children of ten- 
der years were slaving away their 
lives in the cotton mills of the South 
there would be no public demand 
for the amendment. 

The public believes that the en- 
actment of the former Federal 
Child Labor Law would relieve that 
situation, and yet the truth is that 
Southern child labor laws are now 
so high that the enactment of either 
of the former Federal Child Labor 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Southern Mill Rules 


‘Continued from Page 7) 


representative of the lot of cotton 
claimed upon, the seller shall have 
the right to strip and weigh, at his 
own expense, the tare from as many 
bales as can conveniently be used 
from day to day by the buyer until 
the entire lot has been tested; pro- 
vided, that where the delivery of 
cotton is accepted by the buyer at 
some other warehouse than its own, 
notice of excess tare. hereinbefore 
provided for must be given within 
twenty days after arrival of cotton 
from such warehouse at the place 
where it is to be used. 


c) All elaims for excess tare 
must be filed within nine months 
from receipt of cotton. 


Vil—Claim for Defective Grades, 
Staple Or Character 


(a) When shipments of cotton 
arrive at destination, large and fair 
samples of each bale shall be taken 
by the buyer after the cotton is 
weighed and from well within the 
bale, and shall be properly held for 
future imspection. 


‘b) Claim for breach of contract 
as to grade, staple or character, 
must be made within ten days from 
the date of the receipt of the las! 
portion of the shipment, except 
where cotton is deliverable’ in 
monthly installments the claim shall 
be based on each separate install- 
ment. This time may be extended 
to twenty days where conditions 
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render such extension necessary, 
but no elaim shall be made after 
twenty days. 

c) The seller must notify the 
buyer within five days from the 
receipt of the buyer's claim for de- 
fective grade, staple or character, 
of his desire to investigate the 
claim, and must withm five days 
from the date of such notice either 
personally or by his duly authorized 
representative inspect the cotton in 
dispute, or make such examination 
of the buyer's claim as he may de- 
sire, with the view of making a 
voluntary and friendly settlement or 
adjustment of the claim. 


IX—Damaged Cotton 
(a) Gin eut eotton is not deliver- 
able under any contract of sale: nor 
can damaged cotton be delivered 
unless the same be put in condition 
by the seller before delivery. 


b) Claims for fraudulently pack- 
ed bales of cotton shall be made 
within ten days of the discovery of 
such fraudulent packing, bul must 
be made within one year from the 
time the cotton is received at desti- 
nation. 


X— Arbitration 


a) All claims and controversies 
between the seller and the buyer, 
araising out of eontracts for the 
sale of cotton, such as claims or 
controversies relating to grade. 
staple character, weight. tare or 
other claim, shall be settled if pos- 
sible by fiendly agreement. 

b) In event the parties cannot 


adjust any claim or controversy by 


friendly agreement, then the same 
shall be settled and determined by 
arbitration, as follows: Each party 
shall, on the writen demand of the 
other, select a competent and dis- 
mierest arbitrator. The two arbi- 
irators thus selected shall first 
select a competent and disinterested 
umpire. The claim or controversy 
shail be submitted in writing to the 
iwo arbitrators, who shall hear 
such evidence as the parties may 
submit and make such investivation 
as they may deem necessary, and in 
the event they agree shall make 
their decision or award in writing 
In the event they shall fail to agree. 
they shall submit their differences 
only to the umpire, and the judg- 
ment or award of the majority of 
such arbitrators and umpire shal! 
be made in writing and shall be 
final and binding on the parties. 


c) In the event that the two 
arbitrators above provided for shall 
fail to agree within thirty days from 
their selection upon an umpire to 
act with them, then either of the 
pricipals of the controversy shal! 
have the right to call upon the 
president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of the State in 
which the cotton is delivered to 
appoint such an umpire, who shal! 
forthwith make such an appotn! 
ment, and if the president. of such 
Association 1s interested in any way 
in the dispute, then the appointmen! 
shall be made by the vice-president 
of said Association. 

d) In heu of the arbitration pro- 
vided for im the preceding para- 
graph, it shall be optional with the 


buyer and seller fo agree by mutual 
consent upon aé single arbitrator 
who is familiar with the conduet 
of the business, and submit their 
differences to him, in which event 
his award and judgment shall be 
final and binding upen the parties. 

®) if the claim or tontroversy 
shall relate to grade staple, or 
character, the samples drawn by 
the buyer under the provisions of 
section VIII, sub-section (a) shal! 
be submitted to the arbitrators 
unless the seller claims the right 
lo have new samples drawn. in 
which event samples of the cotton 
shall be drawn by, on in presence 
of the buyer and the seller.’or their 
duly authorized representatives If 
through the action of the buver it 
shall be impossible to draw samples 
as herein provided, the cotton not 
so sampled shall be presumed of the 
grade and staple invoiced. 

') In any arbitration the party 
against whom the decision is rend- 
ered shall be liable for the expense 
of the arbitration, and if the party 
making the claim shall be sustained 
in part, he shall be deemed to have 
received the decision, except in a 
claim for loss in weight. the claim 
shall not be considered as sustained 
unless the loss. averages more than 
one pound per bale 

g) If the claim controversy shall 
involve a dispute relating to grade. 
staple, or character, then at the 
option of the buver the claim con- 
troversy shall be arbitrated in New 
Orleans or Vicksburg under rules 
of the New Orleans or Vicksbure 
Cotton Exchange. 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core al the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


quantity of silk 


charges. No loom beams in transit. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping. copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 
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MODERN PICKING 


MACHINERY 


Its Relation to Better Manufacturing 


THIS is the title of a New Booker describ- 
ing our Picker Room Equipments which 
have been perfected for the preparation of 
.cotton for the card room. 


IF you are contemplating modernizing your 


present picker equipment, send for a copy 
of this booklet. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET | RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Amendments to the U. S. Constitution 


By Walter Clark, Attorney-at-Law, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Constitution of the United States in Article V provides the 
method for amending the Constitution. Article V is as follows: 


Article V 


The Congress. whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it nec- 
essary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the applica- 
tion of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall eall a 
canvention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes, as.part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions 
in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be. proposed by the Congress: Provided, that no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article: and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of 
its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


Amendments Adopted and Method 


There have been nineteen (19) amendments to the U. 8S. Consti- 
tution which have been duly ratified. Each of these amendments 
was adopted by the following method: two-thirds of the U. 58. 
House of Representatives and two-thirds of the U. 8. Senate voted 
to propose the amendment to the Legislatures of the various States 
and then three-fourths (or 36 States at the present time) of the 
States by their Legislatures voted to ratify the proposed amend- 
ment. 

These 19 amendments may be divided into three big classes. The 
first twelve were ratified either just about the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted or shortly thereafter. 

There were no more amendments until the close of the Civil War. 
Then the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments were ratified about 
matters growing out of the war. 

There were no further amendments until 1913. The 16th Amend- 
ment relating to an income tax was ratified in 1913. 

The 17th Amendment relating to election of U. 8S. Senators by 
the people was ratified in 1913 

The 18th Amendment relating to prohibition was ratified in 
1919. 

The 19th Amendment relating to woman suffrage was ratified in 
1920. 


Decisions of the U. S. Supreme Courts 


Various questions have arisen in the adoption of amendments, 
such as, within what time must an amendment be ratified or is 
there any time limit? Again, if a State Legislature ratifies an 
amendment can it at a later session reject it? Or if the State 
Legislature rejects an amendment can a later Legislature of the 
same State ratify it? 

Owing to the fact that the first 12 amendments were ratified 
shortly after the U. 8S. Constitution was adopted, and there was no 
real legal contest over them and owing to the fact that the next 
three were ratified at the close of the Civil War, there have been 
very few cases before the U. S. Suprme Court about such matters. 
Below are set forth some of the recent cases which have arisen. 


Time in Which to Ratify 


In Dillon v. Gloss, 265, U. 8. 368, 65 L Ed. 994, decided May 16, 
1921, by the U. S. Supreme Court the question was argued as te 
the time within which an amendment must be ratified. It wag 
contended that the Prohibition Amendment (18th) was invalid 
because Congress had in proposing the amendment, declared it 
should be inoperative unless ratified in seven years. It was ratified 
in about three years. This is the only amendment which had u 
time limit for ratification. 

The Supreme Court held that the fair inference or implication 
from U. 8. Const. Art 5, providing for amendments, is that the 
ratification must be within some reasonable time after the proposal 
The Court does not declare what length of time is reasonable. The 
Court states, however, that Congress may, keeping within reason- 
able limits, fix a definite period for ratification as in this case, seven 
years, and that it is valid. 

Justice Van Devanter, who delivered the opinion in the above 
case of Dillon v. Gloss, states in passing upon the 18th Amendment, 
‘“Theretofore twenty-one amendments had been proposed by Con- 
gress and seventeen of these had been ratified by the Legislatures 
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of three-fourths of the States—some within a single year after 
their proposal and all within four years. Each of the remaining 
four had been ratified in some of the States, but not in a sufficient 
number. Eighty years after the partial ratification of one an 
effort was made to complete its ratification and the Legislature of 
Ohio passed a joint resolution to that end, after which the effort 
was abandoned. Two, after ratification in one less than the re- 
quired number of States, had lain dormant for a century. The 
other, proposed March 2, 1861, declared, “No amendment shall be 
made to the Constitution which will authorize or give to Congress 
the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, with the do- 
mestic institutions thereof, including that of persons held to labor 
or service by the laws of said State.’ Its principal purpose was 
to protect slavery and at the time of its proposal and partial ratifi- 
cation, it was a subject of absorbing interest, but after the adoption 
of the 13th Amendment it was generally forgotten. Whether an 
amendment proposed without fixing any time for ratification, and 
which after favorable action in less than the required number of 
States had lain dormant for many years, could be resurrected and 
its ratification completed, had been mooted on several occasions, 
but was still an open question. 

The opinion then holds that the amendment must be ratified 
within a reasonable length of time. 

Vote in Congress 

In Rhode Island v. Palmer, 253, U. 8S. 350, 64 L Ed. 946, decided 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in June, 1920, an attack was made on 
the Prohibition Amendment (18th) on the ground that the Act did 
not state in the words of Art. V that Congress deemed it necessary 
to propose this amendment. It was held by the Supreme Court 
that the Act of Congress proposing the amendment was valid 
without the Act stating that such amendment “was deemed nec- 
essary,” as its passage showed that two-thirds did deem it neces- 
sary. 

The Court further held, “The two-thirds vote in each House 
which is required in proposing an amendment is a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present—assuming the presence of a quo- 
rum—and not a vote of two-thirds of the entire membership, 
present and absent. 


Action By President Not Essential 

In Hawke v. Smith, 253, U. S. 231, 64 L Ed. 877, decided by the 
Supreme Court in June, 1920, the U. 8S. Supreme Court holds that, 
“At an early day this Court settled that the submission of a -Con- 
stitutional amendment did not require the action of the President. 
The question arose over the adoption of the 11th Amendment, 
Hollingsworth v. Virginia 3 Dall 378, 1 L Ed. 644. * * * The 
negative of the President applies only to ordinary cases of legis- 
lation. He has nothing to do with the proposal, or adoption, of 
amendments to the Constitution.” 

Referendum to the People of a State 

In Hawke v. Smith 253, U. S. 221, 64 L Ed. 871, decided in June, 
1920, by the U. S. Supreme Court, an attack was made on the 
Prohibition Amendment (18th). In this case, the Legislature of 
Ohio ratified the Amendment. The Ohio Constitution provided 
that amendments to the U. S. Constitution, after being ratified by 
the Legislature, should be submitted by referendum to the people 
of Ohio for approval. 

The U. 8S. Supreme Court held that Referendum provisions of 
State Constitutions and statutes cannot be applied in ratification 
or rejection of amendments to the Federal Constitution without 
violating the requirements of Article 5 of the U. S. Constitution; 
that such ratification shall be by the Legislatures of the several 
States or conventions therein, as Congress shall decide; that “the 
power to ratify a proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution 
has its source in the Federal Constitution. The act of ratification 
by the State derives its authority from the Federal Constitution to 
which the State and its people have alike assented.” In other 
words, that the proposed referendum was void; that the Legisla- 
ture alone has power to ratify or reject. 

In Lesser v. Garnett, 258, U. S. 130, 66 L Ed. 505, the same 
question is presented in a case from Maryland that several State 
Constitutions required such amendments to be °»proved by a ref- 
erendum to the people of the State, which had not been done. 
This was an attack on the Woman Suffrage Amendment (19th). 
The Supreme Court in an opinion dated February, 1922, holds 
“the function of a State Legislature in ratifying a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, like the function of Congress in 
proposing the Amendment, is a Federal function, derived from the 
Federal Constitution; and it transcends any limitations sought to 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Cotton Warps 


ARPS constitute one of the most! 

important forms in which cot- 
ton is handled in the mill. They are 
made use of either in the grey state, 
bleached, or dyed, and in their prep- 
aration. demand a degree of care 
and oversight on the part of work- 
men usually not required for cotton 
in any other state 

In discussing cotton warps, it May 
not be out of place lo bmetly allude 
to the processes that are necessary 
to prepare them for bleaching or 
dyeing. Warps are made from cot- 
fon that has not previously been 
subjected to any chemical treat- 
ment, and consequently they still 
contain all the natural impurities 
characteristic of the cotton fibre. 
These impurities consist chiefly of 
pectic matters. natural fatty and 
waxy matters, and at times, some 
mechanical impurities that are 
picked up by the cotton as It pro- 
ceeds from the bale opening to the 
spinning and twisting. Unlike wool, 
cotton is not oiled. 

Afier the warps are actually 
made, consisting of the predeter- 
mined number of “ends” or threads, 
they are either wound into large 
balls, or wound directly on beams. 
If the warps are to be subjected to 
chemical treatment, such as bleach- 
ing or dyeme,, winding tn the torm 
of balls 1s most common. 

Where warps are handled in large 
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quantities, if is more economical 
and desirable to boil out and bleach 
in kiers, completing the operations 
with the least handling, mcludime 
the final washing. Kier boiling and 
bleaching of warps is practiced in 
both open and closed apparatus. 
Most kiers of modern construction 
are of the closed or pressure type. 

Kier boiling is generally accom- 
plished with the aid of caustic soda 
solution of such strength as to dis- 
solve pectins and other matters. 
After boiling, the warps are thor- 
oughiv well washed to remove the 
last traces of alkali, when they are 
removed from the kier, hydroex- 
tracted, and dried over steam heat- 
ed cans, or while still in the wet 
state, sent into the dyehouse. 

if the warps are to be bleached, 
this operation is carried out in the 
kier with the aid of a bleaching 
powder solution of suitable strength 
pumped through the warp mass, but 
if the number of warps ts not sulfi- 
cient to fill. the kier to the proper 
working level, they are “wetted out” 
in a five-compartment machine, the 
first three compartments containing 
a solution of soda ash, standing at 
10 degrees Tw., while the last two 
compartments contain water only, 


From this machine, the warps are 
bleached in a special tank filled with 
hypochlorite of soda solution stand- 
ing at about 2 degrees Tw., and kept 
immersed until sufficiently bleach- 
ed, after which, the spent bleached 
liquor is run off, the warps remov- 
ed, and passed through another five- 
compartment machine for washing, 
souring, and final washing. They 
are then ready to be used as straight 
bleached warps. or dyed light, bright 
shades. Warps to be dyed medium 
or heavy shades are usually not 
bleached, but after having been 
wetted out, go at once to the dye 
kettle. 

Warp dyeing is somewhat special- 
ized and differs materially from al- 
most every other branch of dyeing. 
During the last twenty years, warp 
dyeing has undergone some very 
marked changes, principally as re- 
gards dyeing on the beam, a method 
that is ultimately destined to take 
the place of all other methods, ex- 
cept possibly for indigo, which re- 
quires a peculiar treatment, 

Cotton warps are now commonly 
dyed according to the well-known 
method of putting them through a 
one-box, or single compartment ma- 
chine, of the Reliance type, in which 


the box is equipped with a series of 
both top and bottom guide rollers, 
and a nip or squeeze. The machine 
is equipped with a guide frame and 
rollers to carry the warp from the 
ball as it is unwound, guiding it to 
the submerged rollers, and finally 
out again, where it falls on a sheet, 
ready to be taken to the cans. This 
type of warp dyeing machine is ca- 
pable of doing excellent work with 
both direct and sulfur dyes, and is 
extensively used. 


The choice of dyes for cotton 
warp dyeing resolves itself to those 
dyes that possess good solubility and 
penetration. This latter property is 
generally of first consideration. 
since lack of penetration of warps 
may have a marked influence on the 
appearance of the goods of which 
they are made. 


It is not the purpose in the pres- 
ent article to go into the details of 
beam dyeing; this being reserved for 
a special article to appear in an 
early issued. It may be remarked, 
however, that beam dyeing occupies 
a prominent position in textile dye- 
ing, the principal reason being that 
the amount of handling that the 
warps are subjected to is reduced 
fo a minimum, and consequently 
they are in a better condition by 
the time they reach the loom. 


The dyes used for beam dyeing 
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are essentially the same as used for 
dyeing in open machines, the ele- 
ments of penetration and solubility 
being the governing factors for uni- 
form results. Reference to National's 
Shade Card No. 129, Dyes for Cot- 
ton, will inform the warp dyer as 
fo the most desirable selection of 
products to make for this class of 
work. It is suggested when prepar- 
ing to produce a new shade, to se- 
lect the fewest individual types nec- 
essary, faking care that they possess 
approximately the same _ relative 
properties. 

In beam dyeing, when the dye 
liquor is forced by means of a pump 
through the mass of cotton varn 
wound on a hollow beam, the dyer 
must keep before him the possibil- 
ity of some beams being wound dif- 
ferently from others as regards den- 
sity, and that different results are 
likely to occur when the tempera- 
ture fluctuates, since the affinity of 
some dyes for cotton varies with the 
temperature. 

Another very important point to 
observe is that of the pressure of 
the liquor circulating through the 
machine; and which is governed by 
the density and uniformity of the 
warps as wound on the beam. Fluc- 
tuating pressures are indicative of 
poorly wound warps, which, in turn, 
show up unevenly as to shade, since 
soft spots offer “leads” for the dye 
liquor. These points will be dis- 
cussed in the later article. 


Model Southern Villages 

Southern textile manufacturers 
are intensely interested in the labor 
problem and are working out a civic 
code for industrial communities that 
shall appeal to the average man. 
whether he be a stockholder, man- 
ager, worker or any other good citi- 
zen. It is felt that sueh a code 
would speedily become a minimum 
policy wheih all mill men would 
endeavor to put into effeet in their 


communities. While a great deal of 


splendid work is being done in many 
mill communities, the leaders in the 
industry will not be satisfied until a 
certain minimum standard is achiev- 
ed in virtually all of them which 
shall make it a matter of pride to 
both employer and employee to pro- 
claim to all the world that they are 
citizens of any cotton mill village. 

Progressive mill owners. who were 
in the minority at first, looked into 
the future and saw what must in- 
evitably happen. They began, among 
themselves, the task of making the 
mill villages better places in which 
to live, of giving, both in and out 
of the pay envelopes, to their work- 
ers a more adequate compensation 
for their labors. The movement 
grew and spread. 

Then came the war boom, but, of 
larger importance, the war income 
tax rates with their excess profits 
taxes. Huge profits flowed to the 
manufacturers in the war and post- 
war days, and they were confronted 
with the alternative of paying to the 
Federal Treasury as high as 85 per 
cent of their profits or putting the 
surplus back inte their plants. 

They are not entitled to credit for 
altruistic motives, and they claim 
no credit for benevolent intentions. 
They began to see that mill workers 
who are healthy in mind and body 
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and contented constitule a commer- 
cial asset. So they took surplus 
profits to a very considerable degree 
and put them back, not merely in 
plant improvements bul in improve- 
ments to villages. They provided 
better schools and better churches. 
They installed modern plumbing 
and sewage im mill homes. They 
went in extensively for furnishing 
educational and recreational facili- 
lies. Thev reached down into the 
younger generations and saw thal! 
they got sound imstruction in per- 
sonal hygiene and in domestic 
science 

Excess profits taxes have now 
been reduced, but the improvement 
in livine conditions in mill villages 
continues. It is true that there are 
villages in the Southern States stil 
in the primitive stages, but they 
are the exception, not the rule. All 
of the new villages are modern and 
thoroughly well equipped. In the 
better of them really beautiful ef 
fects have been achieved by the 
town planners. The mill architects 
are getting away from uniformity 
in coloring and design of the homes. 

Community houses, libraries, loca! 
baseball leagues, girls’ basketball 
teams, the Boy Scouts’ and the Girl 
Scouts’ movements all flouirsh, the 
movies are found everywhere and 
every encouragement is given to 
help the people to obtain a greater 
degree of beauty and real happiness 
from lhfe.—Architecture. 


Philippine Islands Buy Less 


Philippine textile business fell off 
badly during October. Retail trade 
was seriously disorganized on ac- 
count of leeal conditions. and there 
was a consequent breakdown in dis- 
tribution. Confidence is gradually 
being restored with trade benefiting 
proportionately, according to- first 
hand information from the local 
press. 

Grey sheeting stocks and demand 
are fair, and lightweight American 
brands are still holding their own, 
although imports from Japan are at 
present favored by the depreciation 
of the Japanese yen. Five-yard, 36- 
inch American grey sheetings from 
importers’ stocks are selling at 8.50 
to 9 pesos ($4.25 to $4.50) per 40- 
yard piece. New business in bleach- 
ed sheetings has been rather light 
as a result of the placing of sub- 
stantial orders during August and 
September. Stocks are sufficient for 
the fair demand from consumers. 
The price of 36-inch, 68 by 72, 4%- 
yard goods from importers’ stocks 
ranges from 10.50 to 11 pesos ($.25 
to $5.50) per 36-yard lengths. 

There is a fair demand for grey 
drills. Stocks are rather light, buf 
Chinese replacements are arriving. 
Bleached drill stoeks are fair, and 
the demand steady. The best sea- 
son for colored rills is over, but 
some stocks still remain on hand, 
Stocks of khakies and wigans are 
plentiful, but business is quiet. Con- 
ditin among importers has affected 
prices of denims, but trade is slow, 
although there is some demand for 
goods under 8 ounces in weight. The 
best season for chambrays is ended. 
The demand for prints with light 
grounds continues good. Stocks are 
light, but rather heavy orders have 
already been placed. 


POWER 


BELTING is the servant to 
power. Better belts give 
more power. 


Ladew Leather Belting 
means trouble-free trans- 
mission. Its live, tough 
leather enables it to carry 
its precious power load 
without interruption. Its 
pulley-gripping proper- 
ties minimize belt-de- 
stroying, power-wasting 
slippage. 

On every drive Ladew 
belts bring true belting 
economy. Made for ser- 
vice, with all the expe- 
rience of good belt mak- 
ing since 1835. 


ADRW-.- 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


. 29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
itlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, fl. 


Cove, \. Y. 
Newark, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


be imposed by the people of a State.” In other words, provisions 
in a State Constitution or by an Act of State Legislature ordering 


a referendum to the people of a State to vote on such proposals are 
void. 


Invasion of the Inherent Power of a State 


Objection to the Woman Suffrage Amendment (19th) was made 
on the ground that the U. 8S. Constitution does grant the power to 
adopt amendments to add to or subtract from the electorate of a 
State without the consent of the people of such State, to such an 
extent as to destroy the State—the autonomy of the State as a 
political body possessing all the functions essential to a separate 
and independent existence—thus defeating the very purpose the 
people had in adopting the U. 8. Constitution, which was to estab- 
lish a perpetual union of such States—an indestructible union of 
indestructible States. 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in Lesser v. Garnett 258, U. S. 130, in 
February, 1922, refuses to sustain this objection and sustains the 
19th amendment, holding that there was nothing in the character 
of the 19th Amendment to the Federal Constitution extending 
suffrage to women, which prevented its adoption in the exercise of 
the power of amendment conferred by the Constitution, even as 
against a State which refused to ratify it. 

In Rhode Island v. Palmer 253, U. S. 350, it was contended that 
the Prohibition Amendment (18th) was a violation of the inherent 
Police Power of a sovereign State and the U. 8. Constitution could 
not be amended to give the Federal Government police power over 
such matters. The U.S. Supreme Court in the above case in June, 
1920, held “The prohibition of the manufacture, sale,’ transporta- 
tion, importation, and exportation of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
erage purposes, as embodied in the 18th Amendment, is within the 
power to amend reserved by Article 5, of the U. S. Constitution.”’ 

Ratification By State Legislatures 

In Lesser v. Garnett 258, U. S. 130, 66 L Ed. 505, it was con- 
tended that the Woman Suffrage Amendment (19th) was invalid 
because the Legislatures of Tennessee and West Virginia had never 
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legally ratified the 19th Amendment in their Legislatures although 
returns had been made to the U. S. Secretary of State that the 
19th Amendment had been adopted by the Legislatures of these 
States. The U. S. Supreme Court in February, 1922, held, “As 
the Legislatures of Tennessee and West Virginia had power to 
adopt the resolutions of ratification, official notice to the Secretary 
(U. S. Sec. of State), duly authenticated, that they had done so, 
was conclusive upon him, and, being certified to by his proclama- 
tion, is conclusive upon the Courts.” 

Private Citizen May Not Sue to Determine Validity of Proposed 

Amendment 


In Fairchild vs. Chas. E. Hughes, Sec. of State, 258, U. S. 126, 
66 L Ed. 499, decided by the Supreme Court February, 1922, Fair- 
child, a private citizen, brought this suit to restrain Secretary 
Hughes from issuing any proclamation declaring the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment (19th) had been ratified, alleging among other 
reasons, that although it had been certified to the Secretary of 
State that several States had ratified the amendment, that in fact 
these States had not legally ratified the amendment and the Sec- 
retary of State had declared he was without power to examine into 
the validity of alleged acts of ratification and was bound by the 
returns officially sent to him. The U.S. Supreme Court held that 
the general right possessed by every citizen to require that the 
Federal Government be administered according to law, does not 
entitle a private citizen to institute in the Federal Courts a suit to 
secure by indirection a determination whether a statute, if passed 


or a constitutional amendment about to be adopted, will be valid. 


Ratification By One Legislature and Rejection By Next Legislature 

The question has been discussed often as to what would be the 
effect if a Legislature of a State ratified a proposed Amendment 
to the U. S. Constitution and the succeeding Legislature in this 
State reconsidered the matter and then rejected the proposed 
amendment. Or in the event that one Legislature rejected the 
proposed amendment and the succeeding Legislature in the same 
State, ratified the proposed amendment. 

This question has never been squarely presented to the U. S. 
Supreme Court and decided. 

(Continued on Page 34) 


STEAM TURBINES 
for 


TEXTILE MILLS 


The Turbine 
has earned reputation 
for and reliability, and 


the fact that a large proportion of 


Allis-Chalmers Steam 
an enviable 
efficiency 


our output is for eustomers already 
using our equipment indicates the 
operator's confidence in our appar- 


atus. 


Many Southern and New England 


Textile Mills are equipped with 
Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines, ex- 
clusively, additional units having 


been purchased from time to time 
as power requirements increased. 
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Science of Fabric Construction 
By H. D. Martin 


Cloth construction is one of the 
oldest of the arts. During the past 
century, and more particularly dur- 
ing the past generation, the art of 
textile designing has made so much 
progress, and is now so well devel- 
oped, that it may be well termed 
one of the great sciences of the age. 
We now have all of the dependable 
basic textile facts upon which to 
build any fabric proposition want- 
ed. There are no problems or cal- 
culations connected with the tex- 
tile industry, at any point, which do 
not respond to methematical ac- 
curacy by any expert textile design- 
er. And our great institutions of 
learning are bound, sooner or later, 
to recognize that textile manufac- 
turing is a real science, and will be 
adopted as such. Also that de- 
grees will be conferred upon those 
learned in this wonder branch of 
life's dathy requirements, viz: The 
manufacturing of textile fabrics. 

While textile designing has been 
more or less considered a branch of 
the textile industry, the art really 
supercedes and antedates that of 
manufacturing; because it is neces- 
sary to design what is wanted be- 


fore manufacturing may proceed. 
Therefore, manufacturing really 
becomes in all of it’s varieites, 


branches of textile designing. 
Textile designing is a very inter- 
esting art. It is as fascinating as it 
is interesting. It covers an enorm- 
ous field. There are practically 
four branches of textile designing. 
Firstly, there is that class of de- 
signers who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to originating. This class 
is limited to designs which are of 


commercial value. No. design 
possesses value which cannot be 
profitably manufactured. If it has 


a popular demand, no doubt, a way 
of manufacturing profitably will be 
found. Secondly, there is another 
class of designers who merely copy 
existing designs and re-adapt them 


to local mill organization, or for 
sectional demands. Thirdly, there 
are two more subdivisions of the 


art that which is limited to dobby 


weaving, and by which the artful 
designers are confined to geome- 
trical figures and other smaller 
fanciful arrangements. Lastly, 
there are designers who. devote 
themselves to Jacquard designs. 


There is practiaclly no limit to this 
branch of designing in so far as de- 
signing itself is concerned. What 
the designers in ultimate 
branch of the art, is simply the law 
of supply and demand. The expert 
designer. cannot produce faster 
than there is a demand for his ideas 
and creations. Some designs are 
long lived. Others have a short run. 
Some come to stay.’ Designs like 
the huckabuck in a certain line of 
towels has become as staple as 
bread. Seersuckers in wearing ap- 
parel has come to stay. So has the 
bird’s eye design in the diaper 
cloth. Other designs are very 
fleeting; most of them having only 


i one-season run, and are there- 
after never heard of again. Some- 


times the craze for novelty designs 


wear out almost entirely. A few 
years ago there was a craze for 
plain white lawn dresses. Almost 


every woman dressed in plain white. 
After the late 


war, there was a 
tendency to dress in plain black. 
Before the war there was a craze 


for fancy silk gowns. Almost every 
mill girl wore silk dresses not only 
for best but wore them out at her 
work . Of late years, again, on ac- 
count of the economies demanded 
by the late war activities, the short 
and narrow skirt came. The more 
cloth that is used, the more demand 
there is for the designer's skill. 
This past summer there has been 
an enormous demand for cheecked 
gingham particularly for the variety 


of deep pink, brown and_ “red 
checks. Some years ago every 
woman demanded a heavy white 


duck skirt. Another season the de- 
mand may be for white flanel goods. 
We have also had the Palm Beach 
Cloth eraze for both men and 
women—so much so, that Palm 
Beach goods is destined to remain 
a staple article of commerce. 
After designing, comes weaving 
in order to materialize the design- 
ers work. Weaving is in itself a 
wonderful branch of the science of 
textile proucts. There are several 
branches of weaving as follows: 


First. We have plain weaving. 

Second. Multiple harness mo- 
fons. 

Third. Dobby weaves. 

Fourth. Jacquard patterns. 

Fifth. Special work folows: Leno, 
Iappet, swivel, and many other 


special motions products. 
Sixth. We may have fine or coarse 
work or mixtures or both. 
Seventh. The addition of colors 
gives another wide range of pos- 
sibilities. 


Kighth. The various families of 
fibres are another vast asset to the 
science. Goods may be made of 


either cotton, wool. silk. linen. hair. 


artificial silk, jute, hemp, cocoa 
fibre, ete. Or there may be mix- 
tures of and combinations of the 
various fibres. 

Ninth. There are the endless 
varieties of weaves: such as plain 


twill, basket, granite, sateen, double, 
triple, repp, corduroy, plush, knot- 
ted, looped, honey-combed, etc. 


Tenth. Our problems includes 
the faet that cloth has dimensions. 
It must have width. thickness, 


weight, length, and shape. 
Eleventh. Brings us to the face 
of the cloth. It must have design 
according to the class of goods to 
which it belongs. It makes a vast 
difference whether the shape of the 
cloth is to be a pocket handker- 
cheif, or a horse blanket. A piece 
of dress goods or a hammock. 
Twelfth. There must be class to 
textile goods, as in all other things. 
And so we have the goods called 
tapestries, upholsteries, towel, dra- 
peries, fable cloths, robes, linnings 
hook covers, tire fabrics, ducks, 
vestings, aeroplane. fabrics, etc. 
Continued on Page 18) 
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Thin Boiling 
STARCH 


““Hawk’”’ is clean starch 
of full strength, very 
carefully made from 
selected raw material. 


It is rigidly inspected 
at each stage of manu- 
facture, and nothing 
but perfect starch is 


shipped. 


“Hawk’’ can be fur- 
nished in any desired 
viscosity. Each ship- 
ment is uniform with 
the preceding one. 


THIN 
BOTTLING 


STARCH 


HALL 


NEw York 


~ NET WT. 140. LBS. 


- 


That is why leading 
mills find ‘‘Hawk’’ 
dependable. 


TEIN, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


908 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ira L. Griffin, Manager 
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for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


It’s @ Good-Will Winner 
When any Mill’s Spinner 


can deliver 
Uniformily Perfect Packages 


as he can do, day in and 
day out, with 


Sonoco 


‘“Yarnsaver’ (Round Nose) Cones 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., 


Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth- 
Winding Cores 


Hartsville, S. C. 
Kastern Office 
410 Olympia Bldg., New Bedford, 


Mass. 
Canada 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 
Send for Color Chart 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from last week) 


The best way to ascertain the twist is to. mark a bobbin and count the 
number of turns it makes while the front roller revolves one time. Divide 
the number by 3.1416, and the quotient is the actual twist per inch. When 
calculating the twist, allowance must be made for slippage of bands, and 
for size of bands. It is obvious that a band fitting a V-shaped groove will 
turn the whirl where the greatest pressure is. This is not at the bottom 
of the groove, but somewhere between it and its greatest working diameter. 

No two builders agree concerning this loss of twist. Some put it at 8 
per cent, some at 10, and some at 13. In the tables this allowance is usually 
made in stating the relation of the cylinder to the whirl. If the calcula- 
lions are made by gears, this difference complicates matters, but if made 
by the above method, the results are actual. It has long been known by 
good spinners that small bands were better than large ones, one of the 
chief reasons being that they give more twist, as their effective diameter 
is nearer the bottom of the groove 


Table of Twist Constants—Saco-Lowell Frame—For Roving 


SLUBBER 
Dia. 
Roll 


Size 
l‘rame Formula 


132 «x 46 « 50x 55 1” 


1%” — — = 650 Twist Constant 
69 x Ch. x 46 « 27 « 3.93” 
130 x 46 «x 50 « 55 1” 
1ix5™% 71x Ch. x 46 x 27 « 3.73” 
130 « 39 «x 42 x 1” 
10x«5 i 3—16" = 44 wa 
9K 4% 71x 35 « 25 « 3.73- 
130« 39 x 42 « 44« 1” 


Ch.x« 35 « 23 « 3.53” 
126 x 39 x 42 « 44« 1” 
9x«K 4% 1” — = 
75 35 «x 23 « 3.14” 
INTERMEDIATE 
132 «x 39 42 «x 1” 


14,” = 4&4 
69 x Ch. x 35 «x 23 x 3.927” 

10«5 130 39 x 42« 1” 

i0x 4% i 3-16" = 

Ox 4% 71x Ch. x 35 « 23 « 3.73” 

9x 4% 130 x 39 «x 53 « 1” 


71x 33 «x 23 3.53” 
126 «x 39 x 42x 44x 1” 
75 x Ch. x 35 x 23 « 3.14” 
130« 39 « 44x 1” 
71x Ch. x 35 x 23 3.53” 
FLY FRAME 


8x4 130 x 48x 47 1” 

8x3% | 1,” = 124 6s 
7x3% 71x 29x Ch. x 33 « 23 « 3.53” 

8x4 39 53 x 44x 1” 

7xX3% 71x Ch. x 33x 23 3.53” 

8x4 126 48 x 47 «53 1” 


8x 3% 1” 
75 29 «x Ch. 33 23 « 3.14” 


7x3% 
JACK FRAME 
7X3 48 «x53 « 44x 1” 
6x3 1%” inn 
71x 29x Ch. x 33 « 23 x 3.53” 


Draft.—For calculating the draft of a spinning frame, the rule is the 
same as for other machines, viz.: 

Rule.—Consider the back roller the driver; multiply the diameter of 
the front roller and all the driving gears together for a numerator: mul- 
tiply the diameter of the back roller, and the driven gear for a denomi- 
nator. The quotient will be the draft. 

Example.—Diameter of front roller, 1 inch or 8—8. Diameter of back 
roller 7-8. Crown gear 80. Front roller gear 30. Back roller gear 74. Draft 
gear 25. 

8x 80x 74 
=9.04 


25 
9.0425 (Draft gear) —226.—Constant. 
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Table of Draft Constants for Whitin Fly Frames 


Front Roll 1%” Diameter 1%” Diameter 
Back Roll i” Diameter i” Diameter 
Gear 48 T 40 'T 40 T 34 T 34 
B. R. Gear 56 T 56 T 56 T 56 T 56 T 56 T 
Crown Gear 90 T 90 T 100 T 100 T 100 T 100 T 
Constant 131.25 157.50 175.00 205.88 185.29 170.27 

Table of Draft Constants—Howard & Bullough Frame 

Diam. Front Diam. Back Front Rol! Back Roll Crown Draft 
toll Roll Gear Gear Gear Constant 

1% 1% 20) 52 80 208 
1% 1% i8 52 82 236.9 

1% 1% 20 60 120 360 


Note.—The above is for front and back rolls the same diameter. 
Table of Draft Constants for Saco-Lowell Roving Frames 


SLUBBER 
Size Frame Dia. Roll Formula 

56 100« 14%” 

12«6 1%” = 212 Draft Constant 
Ch. x33 1” 

56« 100K 1 3-16” 
11x5% 1 3—16” DP 
Ch. x 33 x 1- 
9x4% 56 « 100« 11%” 
9x 4% Ch. x33 1” 

50« 104 1” 


Ch. x 30 1” 
INTERMEDIATE 
56 100«x 114” 


10«5 = 212 
Ch.« 33 1” 
10«5 56x 100« 1 3-16" 
10x 4% 1 3-16” — = 202 
4% Ch.« 33x 1” 
9x 4% 56 x 100 x 14%” 
8x4 14%” = 191 


Ch. x 33x 1” 
50« 1” 
8x 4 = 173 
Ch. x 1” 
FLY FRAME 


56 x 100x 1%” 


8x4 14%” —— = 191 
Ch.x 33x 1” 

8x4 50x 100 1” 
8x 3% = 173 
Ch. x 30x 1” 

JACK FRAME 
7X3 56 100 « 14%” 
6x3 1%” = 
6x3 = 191 
Ch. x 33x 1” 


Production.—The production of a spinning frame is calculated from 
the front roller just as for a roving frame. 


Rule.—Multiply the circumference of the front roller by its speed per 
minute, number of minutes in an hour, and number of hours per day, and 
divide by 840 multiplied by 36 and the number of yarn. 

Example.—A frame on number 30's has a front roller speed of 115 
turns per minute. What is the production per spindle in 10 hours? 

3.144 115 x 60x 10 
.238 pounds. 
840 « 36 x 30 

A deduction of 10 per cent is usually made for doffing, cleaning, etc. 

All machine builders give in their catalogues a table for production 
for both warp and filling. It is the opinion of the writer that these tables 
are too high, especially for filling. While we know that under the most 
favorable conditions these figures are attained, we are confident that a 
lurge majority of the mills fall far short. It is true that many mills claim 
io be getting 90 per cent production, but when these claims are investi- 
guted, it is often found that they are based, not no the speed at which the 
front roller is supposed to run, but on the speed it is running. In other 
words, the spinner has put in sufficient twist to make the work run 
rerhaps unusually well, and then bases his production on the reduced 
speed. For many years the writer made it a point to get to the published 
production. This was done by giving the spinners not more than six sides, 
and keeping them hard at work. For a number of years it has become 
more and more difficult to keep good spinners, and where it is necessary 
for them to keep constantly al work to keep their ends up, they have to 
be paid more, and even then the mill will often lose more in a week on 
sccount of frames being stopped than it would lose in-a year by keeping 
them running at a slightly reduced speed. 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Can you really afford 
to keep old trucks 


7 we 
4 


repaired? 


Some mills 
have cut their 


maintenance force 
in half by 
getting rid of 
worn wooden 


receptacles 


ILL receptacles made of wood or other perishable 
materials are a constant source of trouble and 
expense. 


Makeshift trucks, boxes and cans splinter and crack. 
Edges become rough and jagged. Workers’ hands and 
clothes and materials in process suffer injury. Trips 
to the repair shop make them serviceable only for the 
time being. 

Every Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacle has a glassy- 
smooth inside surface. Workers’ hands and clothes— 
materials in process—are protected. 

Diamond Fibre Receptacles are made of a dense, hard, 
vulcanized fibre which does not scuff, scar, or splinter. 
There is no upkeep expense with Diamond Fibre Re- 
ceptacles. Some mills have cut their maintenance 
force in half after putting in these sturdy trucks, cans 
and boxes. 


Mill receptacles of all types 
We make trucks, roving cans, boxes, barrels, doffing 
trays, etc., in standard sizes. We also build special 
types and sizes to specification. 
Our line of Textile Mill Specialties includes: spool 
heads, loom picks, swift braces, thrust washers, spin- 
dle guards, shuttles, flier disks, etc. 
Send today for our new booklet, “Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles.” 


Diamond Fibre Open 
Side Truck 


This truck is used where 


“<4 


loading and unloading 
must be done quickly 
and easily. 


Representative: 
Mr. A. B. Carter 

210 Realty Buildin 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Toronto, Can. Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


> 
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The Science of Fabric Con- 
struction, Designing and 
Continued from Page 15) 


Kach of the above really belonging 
in a class by itself. 

Thirteenth. Regarding cloth con- 
struction. This embraces yarn 
numbers, kind of stock, wind of 
fibres, ends and picks per inch, kind 
of processes, together with the pre- 
paration of the yarns to be woven. 

Fourteenth. There must be ar- 
rangements made to execute the 
wrok as laid out or planned by the 
designer, and to produce the goods 
as wanted on time or with in the 
Lime limit specified also according 
to the textile laws of competition. 
That there must be no undue 
extravagance.- The goods must be 
produced economically, and as per- 
fect in quality as can be made under 
the present day standards of effi- 
ciency. 

In order to produce goods within 
the bounds of competition, there 
must be some system to follow. 
While a mill may be making dress 
ginghams, it not follow that 
they may be all of one class. There 
are different divisions of dress ging- 
hams. The economical mill divides 
it’s general product into well classi- 
fied families. Each family becom- 
ming a distinct production by itself. 
It will have a style number, which 
becomes easily recognized by the 
workers in the mill—either by 
number or by the appearance of the 


is: 


does 


goods. It will have a character 
peculiarly all its own. For ex- 
ample we will take two styles of 
dress gingham and outline the re- 
strictions under which each style 
may be produced. Both are to be 
made from the same yarns, and 
both will have the same construc- 
tion, so far as ends per inch are 
concerned. The particulars for 
each style may be as follows: 
Example No. 1. 
Code of instructions for dress 
ginghams of style No. 400. 
i. Face to be 2-3 plain and 1-3 


dobby weave. 

2. Use not more than 10 harnesses. 
3. Top beams must not exceed 10 
per cent, 

4. There must not be over 4 
the filling. 

5. There must not be over 6 colors 
in the warp. 

6. There must not 
inch of solid white. 
. Use turkey red instead of scar- 
let. 

8. The weight must 
yards per pound. 
9. There must 

shuttles. 
10. Only 5 per cent cords allowed. 
ii. No cams weaves are wanted. 


colors 
in 


be over one 


not exceed 6 


not be over four 


Example No. 2. 
Code of insfructions for style No. 
200 dress gingham. 
1. Face to be &% plain and 4% cam 
weave. 


2. Must not have over 6 harnesses. 


3. Must be all one-beam work 
(no top beams). 


4. Must not have over two colors 
in the filling. 

2». Must not have over four colors 
in the warp. 

6. Must not be 
white. 


” 


over %” of solid 
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7. Use scarlet instead of turkey 
red. 

8. Weight not to exceed 6% yards 
per pound. 

9. Must not have over two shut- 
Lles. 

10. No cords allowed. 

11. No dobby weaves. 

The above two codes of limita- 
tion show to the man well versed in 
cloth construction that there will 
be quite a difference in each of the 
above two lines of dress ginghams. 
Style No. 200 will cost much less to 


make than style No. 400. Each are 
made with a definite purpose to 
compete with other lines of the 
same character. As there is a de- 
mand for each class by the trade, 
they are made for that purpose. 
The designer is provided with 
copies of these codes of instructions, 
and he is required to perform his 
work within those limitations. 

Plate No. 1 shows a working plan 
for one of the patterns which the 
designer may turn off under the 
rules and specifications for style 


Plate No. 1. 
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No. 400. He is required to file on 
organization sheet of each pattern 
which he designs This sheet gives 
all particulars as designed includ- 
in the character of the goods, loom 
particulars, theoretical finished data 
together with ends and picks of 
each color, which enters the cloth. 
Besides the figures and explana- 
tions given, the sheet will have 
pasted on it, a sample of the coth 
along with the designing draught as 
laid out on point paper This draught 


shows tne pattern, drawing-in, and 


COLORED CLOTH ORGANIZATION SHEET 


Mill No. 


Sheet No. 84 


Date Nov. 10, 1921 


Character of Goods Loom Particulars Finished Particulars 
Name No. 1 Dress Goods Weave Dobby Labe! Fancy 
Stock American Peeler llarnesses A Finish Wanted Natural 
Style No. 400 Reed 2/40 Patt. Repeats 27 
Patt. No. 2 Width in Reed 28” Width 27” 
Cords No Cords Sley 80 Warp No. 30 Ends per in. 72 
2 ends in a dent | Picks per in. 70 Filling No. 30 Picks per in. 66 
Yards per ID. 6 | Shuttles { Yds. per Ib. 610 
Warps Ends As Patt. White Filling icks ag att 
Colors | Ends Dents eee Patt. No. 1 | Patt. No. 2 | Patt. No. 3 Patt. No. 4 
White | 26 13 No. 1 Black | No. 3 Blue No.1 Pink | No. 4 Brown 
Blue | 4 2 Warp Warp Warp Warp 
White | 2 | 
Blue 32 | 16 
Blue 4 2 i te je] 
| 4 ie te le ie fel « 
ete . e el®letle 
otals | 76 x | 38 G2 
Repeats | 27 | 27 SOOC 
| | ete ef te . 
| | 
Total Ends | 2052 | 1026 
Selvedges 32 16 (Selvedge Extra—4 ends in a dent) 
Weave 2 up and 2 down. 
All Ends 2084 1042 


(Sample of cloth here) 


Designer__. 


| = 

| 

| 

| 
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chain draughts or plans as shown 
by Plate No. 1. The work as done 
must now be checked up and proven 
to see if everything tallies with the 
desingers lay out. Therefore the 
whole business will be followed up 
by a form like Plate No. 2. Upon 
this form will be entered the cloth 
analysis of each style woven. This 
will cover the weaving particulars, 
particulars as sold, also the actual 
weights and costs of the fabrics for 
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dicates what a nice fanciful effect 
may be produced by a piece of cloth 
so plainly woven. The double 
striped effect brought about by the 
basket weave is unique. There are 
two lines of this double-opposed 
stripe work separated by four ends 
of white. On each side of the 
basket work next to the solid blue 
there aré six ends of white. This 
is followed by four ends of blue. 
After which follows the neatly-line 


tern stands right out in bold relief 
as it were. The background may 
be of any desired color as indicated 
by Patterns Nos. 1, 3, and 4, and 
which are ordered to be warped in 
No. 1 black, No. 1 pink and No. 4 
brown respectively. The above 
merely goes to show the working 
of a single pattern or unit as put 
through the mill from start to finish 
in any of our leading colored goods 
plants. 
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Japanese ‘git of Cotton Yarn. 


During the first nine months of 
1924, Japanese exports of cotton 
yarn totalled 221,800 bales (bale= 


400 pounds), including 210,886 bales 
of yarns up to 14s, 15,868 of 16s, 71,- 
000 of 20s, 38.567 of 32s. 78.466 of 
7,012 of 43s and above, ac- 
cording to unofficial statistics com- 
piled by the Japan Cotton Merchants 


42s and 


each material of which it is com- white stripe of two ends each. All If the pattern shown on Plate No. es Succ 
posed, and also for the labor cone of this is builded upon a clear fleld | is checked, or broken-checked, I nion. Of the total, 93.541 bales 
nected therewith. of blue. This back ground gives many more fanciful effects may be went to Chinese ports. 48,801 to 
The pattern number two of style this simple construction every brought out. Hongkong, 61,945 to India, and the 
No. 400 as shown on Plate No. 1 in- appearance of inlaid work. The pat- (Continued Next Week) balance to other countries. 
Plate No. 2. 
Mill Mill No... CLOTH ANALYSIS Date 
Particulars in the Looms 
| : | Reed | End Pick | | ar- War | Filling % Size | Weaving} Looms | Style 1 rtf | oo 
Style Width ‘ ut ee | En ® | snutties | é arp At Price Der a 
| Length | No. | Per in Per in. | | ee NO. ~~ Slasher Per Cut | Weaver | Loom | Speed a seconds 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
No. 400 | | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
No. 200 | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | 
| | | | | | | 
| 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Analysis as Sold 
. Piece Yards . | Picks Colors Colors Actual Actual % Size Yards Yards | ¥ds Per Put Up | price % 
Style Width | Length | Per Tb. Sley | Per in. | Filling Warp — ee Fin'd. | Wanted | Woven ade & er- _ | Per Yd. | Seconds 
| | | | | | 
No. 400 | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
No. 200 | | | | | | | | | ' 
| 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
Actual Weights 
— 
Yds. Per Wt. of Wt. of Wet. of Wt. of | Cost of | Cc ot of Cost of Cost of Cost of Cost Total Cost | Cost 
Style Width | Length tb. Warp Fill. Cut Size a Warp | | om Weaving Finish’'g | Gen’l. Costs Per tb. | Per Yd. 
| | | | | 
No. 200 | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
| | | 
| | | 
No. 400 | 
| | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= 
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Speg OLHURS\ 


EY TRA CTORS ZA 


TOLHURST MACHINE works 1852. N.Y, 


DouciasCrown 


STARCH 


 * ag from all impurities and foreign 
material. Douglas Crown Starch is 
manufactured by a special process—backed 
by 20 years of successful use. 

Douglas Starch is made 
in all special and standard 
grades — Douglas Crown 
Starch (a refined thin boil- 
ing starch), Douglas Pearl 
Starch, Douglas Powdered 
Starch, Douglas Warp Siz- 
ing Starch and Douglas 
Lion Mill Starch. 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. 
J]. H. ALMAND, Aclanta, Ga. 


New England Representatives 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. 
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Making Equipment Pay 336 Per Cent 
Dividends 


R. F. Thon, Superintendent of the 
Standard Silk Mills Company, Ox- 
ford, N. J., tells some interesting 
facts regarding the economy of me- 
chanical means over hand labor and 
how labor turnover can be lowered 
through the use of labor aiding de- 
vices. He says: 


FoR the past eight months we have 
been using a 500-pound electric 
hoist to raise and lower all warps 
and machinery equipment to and 
from the second floor. This hoist is 
equipped with a 440-volt-. 3-phase, 
A. €C. motor, which is controlled 
from the floor by means of hand 
cords. It is mounted on a monorail 
on the ceiling of the second floor, 
which rail is 35 feet long, and ex- 
tends about ten feet out over the 
street through one of the windows. 
At this place the street is approxi- 
mately 20 feet below the first floor 
window, and the total lift from the 
street is about 35 feet. The lift of 
the hoist inside the building (on the 
second floor) is about eight feet. 

“Supplies hoisted from the street 
are taken directly from the tiucks 
on which they are delivered. I 
hoisting supplies from the firs! floor 
the cable is taken in through the 
window, fastened to the load, and 
the load is passed out through the 
window as it is hoisted. 

One man on the second floor con- 
trols the hoist. As the loads are 
hoisted level with the window on 
the second floor, they are rolled into 
the building on the monoruil by the 


operator. Here the loads are either 
deposited on the floor or placed on 
small interior trucks and hauled to 
the machines. 

Operation Very Rapid. 

This transferring work is now 
handled by the two flpor tnen in 
connection with their regular ‘vork, 
and it requires less than 50 per cen! 
of their time. Practically all sup- 
plies which have to be taken to or 
from the second floor are handled 
by means of the hoist. The loads 
vary from a few pounds to 600 
pounds, while the full warps weigh 
250 pounds and the paper rolls 
weigh from 150 to 200 pounds. The 
bobbins and other smaller s'ipplies 
are handled in baskets which, whev 
full, vary in weight to quife a de- 
gree, 

With the hoist, this transferring 
work is light and easy and the men 
enjoy doing it. The hoist is very 
rapid for both raising and lowering 
and is easy to control. 


Labor Turnover Reduced. 


Before we installed the Link-Bell 
hoist we did this work by both hand 
and with a block and tackle. Mos! 
of the supplies are small enough so 
that we were able to carry them up 
and down stairs. However, this was 
rather strenuous work, and it re- 
quired regularly two men, and oyten 
more. Four men were necessary [fo 
carry each of the loaded warps from 
the second to the first floor. At 
least three men were used to carry 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Link-Belt Hoist 
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Engineers Urged to Develop Plani 
quipment 


EXTILE machinery and processes 

must have a grater measure of 
attention as engineering subjects in 
orded to secure the maximum of 
possible future development, Charles 
F. Merrill, of Hopedale, Mass., said 
in addressing the annual meeting of 
the textile division of the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Wednesday 
in New York. Mr. Merrill's remark 
came during the discussion which 
followed an address by Robert E. 
Naumbery, head of the patent and 
research department of the Saco. 
Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass., on the 
subject of “The Development of the 
Spinning Frame.” 


“Undoubtly we have passed out 
of the period of inventions of major 
importance,” said Mr. Merrill. The 
fundamentals of the industry.” he 
continued, were well established 
many years ago, upon essential in- 
ventions cited by Mr. Naumbery, 
and equally basic ideas patented in 
other departments of the mechani- 
cal production of textile materials 
and fabrics, and now we must look 
to the engineer, particularly in the 
field of research, for new contribu- 
tions to progress. 

Opportunities are many, especi- 
ally in the adaptation of new 
materials and refinements in process 
of manufacture of some of the more 
important machine elements and ac- 
cessories.” 


Mr. Merrill then went on to say 
that an apparently trivial, but really 
perplexing problem to be: solved is 
that of the spinning ring and trav- 
eler. He told how it was quite ap- 
parent that Throp’s first Goncep- 
tion of traveler in 1828—a piece 
of metal with a substantial amount 
of surface against the ring—did not 
spin to his satisfaction, so that 16 
years later he finally adopted the 
only thing that would work, a 
simple bow of wire in an uprigh! 
position, engaging the ring flange. 


The parts, Mr. Merrill pointed out, 
were thereby reduced to elementary 
simplicity of form, to the successful 
accomplishment of Throp’s purpose 
and to the subsequent despair of 
spinners, ring makers and traveler 
makers 

“The combination.” continued Mr. 
Merrill, “is probably without paral- 
lel in mechanical construction; by 
Throp’s invention was created a re- 
lation of bearing areas, speed and 
pressure, operating under conditions 
wheih permit of no appreciable lub- 
rication, most irrelational when 
viewed in the light of conventional 
ideas regarding the design of slic- 
ing contact numbers. Nevertheless, 
the combination has survived for 
nearly a century, during which time 
all attempts to improve it have fail- 
ed to receive any general recogni- 
tion. 

“In this matter, therefore, the en- 
gineer’s method of attack must be 
to accept the main facets as they 
are and use his command of mate- 
rials and process to produce rings 
and travelers which, in spite of 


radical inconsistencies in propor- 
tion, will by virtue of composition 
and miseropic perfection of form, 
surface and metallic structure, 
overcome the practical difficulties 
which have so far attended their 
use, 


“One of the best encouragements 
fo such work, both of the engineers 
actually engaged in the solution of 
the problems and for the organiza- 
ions supporting and benefiting by 
the work, is recognition ofs its im- 
portance by the American Society 
of Mechaniac! Engineers, through 
the creation and functioning of its 
‘extile division.” 


Mr. Naumberg’s address on the 
subject of spinning frames was a 
chronological record of the develop- 
ment of the spinning frame from 
earhest periods to the present. and 
the facts upon which his paper was 
based were taken from Patent Office 
records, with but. few exceptions. He 
ably illustrated his talk by calling 
attention to various features of the 
older type frames as they were 
flashed upon a cinema screen rigged 
up for the occasion, and empha- 
sized the fact that there are few 
industries which were developed as 
highly as the textile industry af 
such an early period, and then re- 
mained practically stationary for 
several thousand years. 


The other speaker on the regular 
program was Eugene Szepesi, engi- 
neer and economist, of Boston, who 
spoke on “The Engineers’ Field in 
Industrial Economics.” He gave a 
number of illustrations of practical 
amplications of engineering princi- 
ples to economic problems in the 
textile industry and asked for the 
cooperation of this branch of the 
engineering profession in an effort 
fo unify and provide the industry 
with such approved measures and 
control procedures as will benefit 
the whole industry. 


G. H. Perkins, vice-chairman of 
the textile division of the associa- 
lion, presided over the meeting. He 
opened the session by calling atten- 
tion to the activities of the group 
during the past year. He told how 
arrangements are being made to 
hold local meetings during the com- 
ing year im various cities, naming 
among them Greenville, Philadel- 
phia, New York, worcester, Provi- 
dence, Lowell, Huston. and New 
Orleans. Mr. Perkins mentioned 
that the work of the division is 
growing in extent as well as geogra- 
phically, and added that he hoped 
to interest the various branches of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to hold local meetings of 
a textile nature. 


Approximately 35 members of the 
division were present at the meet- 
ing. Plans have been made for an 
excursion of the association mem- 
bers to Lakehurst, N. J., on Friday 
lo visit the Shenandoah and Los 
Angeles, and it is expected that the 
textile group will be well repre- 
sented. 


Anchor-Weld Railings and Gates 


combine remarkable strength with appealing ar- 
tistry. Pickets and rails made of open hearth 
steel—inseparably welded together as illustrated. 
Construction so strong that the panels cannot sag 
and center braces or supports are unnecessary. 
Phone or write our nearest office or sales agent 
for complete information. 


Anchor Post [ron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, S. C.: 
H. H. Orr. 315 Paimetto Blde.: SAVANNAH, GA. Cc. M. MacLean Co., 20 
Bast Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bidg.; KIKMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Humiditicatio Debumar ificatio 


ng ineering Cor rporation . 
750 Frelin Ave Newark,.N. J: 
on. Buffaio- (cage Wey ade iphts 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C, E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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New York World Changes 
Position 


THE New York World, which has 
one of the strongest advo- 
the mis-called Child Labor 
Amendment, published in their issue 
of Monday, December 8th, a full 
two column double leaded editorial 
stating that they have investigated 
the proposition thoroughly and are 
forced to hereafte Oppose the .rati- 
fication of the amendment. 

They say: 

“The World, after careful consid- 
eration, has come to the conclusion 
that it (the Child Labor Amend- 
ment) is not necessary and may be 
highly undesirable.” 

The New York World and the 
jostun Transcript are two great 
papers that only a few months ago 
“roasted” the editor of the Southern 


been 
cates of 


Textile Bulletin for daring to oppose 
the mis-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment 

Both papers had been misled by 
the propaganda of those who are 
behind the centralization scheme 
and were of the opinion that very 
young children were worked as 
slaves in the cotton mills of the 
South. 


They have, however, learned the 
truth, and their greatness is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that they are 
willing to admit their mistake and 
throw their influence on the 
side. 


A few months ago we stood almost 


alone and were condemned as one 
who advocated the right to make 
money out of the blood of little 


children. We were abused and yv¥ili- 
fied from end of the United 
States to the other. 


one 


We knew, however, that we had 
the truth on our side and we not 
only stood our ground but began a 
publicity campaign which has con- 
sisted in the distribution 


Qur literature has been difficult 
to answer because it has been based 


other 


to date of 
at least 100,000 pieces of literature. 


upon facts, and we have been care- 
ful to make no statement that’*could 
not be verified. 

We were almost alone but now 
those who are fair-minded enough 
to study the facts are flocking to 
our standard and the tide of public 
opinion is rolling stronger and 
stronger in our direction. 

Over four hundred of the leading 
papers of the country are now on 
our side and recent additions in- 
clude not only the New York World 
and the Boston Transcript, but the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union, St. Louis 
Globe-Dispatch, Detroit News and 
many equally as prominent. 

The advocates of the mis-called 
Child Labor Amendment attempted 
lo deceive the public but we have 
uncovered their deception and inch 
by inch have forced them into the 
open, and as the public and the 
press have learned the truth they 
have turned against the measure. 


A letter just received from a lady 
al Coneord, N. H., says: 


“Your answer to Mrs. Yantis 
appeared in our paper last night 
and if was a joy to us all. Thank 
you for nailing down her mis- 
representations.” 


The advocates of the centraliza- 
lion scheme have summoned to 
their aid almost every professional 
uplifter, pap-sucker and parasite in 
this country and they are frantically 


running here and there over this 
country trying to tell the péople 
that Congress will not do this or 


that if the amendment is adopted. 
One of their leaders said to a 
friend two weeks ago: 


“I told them that if they made 
the limit 18 years it would de- 
feat the amendment but the 
fools thought they could get by 
with it.” 

Less than ten States will ratify 
the amendment and ifs overwhelm- 
ing defeat is certain. 

When the editor of this journal 
appeared before the House Judi- 


ciary Committee last April the old 
maid reformers, believing that their 
scheme for a great job creating bu- 
reau was to have easy sailing, gave 
him a hot time and laughed long and 
loud at his defense of the textile 
industry. 

It is our time to laugh now and 
it is wetting funnier every day. 


The Charlotte Textile 
Exposition 
HE announcement that the Made- 
‘jn-Carolinas Exposition directors 
had decided to hold a Textile Expo- 
sition in 1926 and 1928 came as a 
surprise to us. 


We have previously expressed our 


opinion that it would be an unwise 
move and it was probably because 
of our well known opposition to the 
project that we were not consulted. 

The editor of this journal origi- 
nated the idea of the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition and made the motion 
alt a meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. held in the office of the late 
Alonzo ler at Greenville. 

The matter of an exposition build- 
ing was suggested to Charlotte busi- 
ness men but there was no response 
and Greenville undertook the erec- 
tion of a suitable building. 

We have therefore felt that it was 
Greenville’s proposition and have 
opposed any plan to interfere with 
them. 

We recognize fully the right of 
Charlotte business men to hold any 
kind of an exposition they please 
and we note that the dates selected 
for the Charlotte Textile Exposition 
are two weeks or more ahead of the 
(yreenville dates. 

We assume that this is for 
purpose of allowing exhibitors to 
have their machinery at Charlotte 
and then move it to Greenville. 


the 


To what extent manufacturers 
will exhibit in both Expositions is a 
question and it may be that the 
Charlotte Exposition will not in any 
way detract from the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition. 

Those who are inclined to carry 
chips on their shoulders may take 
advantage of the situation to create 
bad feeling, but we advise awaiting 
developments before getting excited. 

Tom Jimison Returns To 

Labor Herald 


THE announcement that the ex- 

Rev. Tom Jimison has returned 
to the Charlotte Labor Herald as 
managing editor means that it will 
resume its former teachings of the 
“Doetrine of Hate.” 

The Methodist Conference decided 
that his usefulness as a preacher 
was ended and Jimison also gave up 
his membership in the Church. 

His God is the God of Hate and 
he strives always to array class 
against class and to breed prejudice 
and enmity. 

Tom Jimison will put the finishing 
touches to the Charlotte Labor Her- 
ald unless those who for selfish rea- 
sons have financed it are willing to 
dig much deeper into their pockets. 
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Rejection of Constitutional 
Amendments 


N this issue will be found a brief, 

by Walter Clark, attorney-at-law, 
Charlotte, N. GC. and a brother of 
our editor, setting out the facts rel- 
ative to the rejection or ratification 
of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


There has been an idea that a 
State could reject an amendment 
and later ratify but that having 


ratified it could not later reject, but 
there does not appear to be any 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court upholding that view. 
After a careful study of the mat- 
ter we have reached the conclusion 
that when thirteen States have 
passed resolutions of rejection and 
have certified such rejection to the 
Secretary of State of the United 
States the amendment will be dead 
and cannot be revived unless again 
submitted to the States by Congress. 
We have enough confidence in 
that position to carry the question 
to the United States Supreme Court 
and expect to do so if necessary. 


There are eleven Southern States 
and six New England States that are 
certain to reject, which gives 17 
against, and Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, 
lowa, Utah, Idaho and many others 
ean be added; in fact, according to 
our present information, there will 
be three times thirteen States that 
will refuse to ratify. 


Carders’ Meeting At 
Greenwood 


HE Carders’ Division of the South- 

ern Textile Association will meet 
at Greénwood, 8S. C., on Friday, De- 
cember 12th, and everyone who can 
possibly do so should attend. 

There will be a morning session 
at 10 o'clock and an afternoon ses- 
sion at 2 o'clock. 

J. O. Corn, of Columbia, will pre- 
side and the discussions .on card 
room problems will_be well worth 
while. 


“Ain’t Gonna Gin No Mo’ ” 


HE following effusion from the 

pen of H. C. Long, Jr., treasurer 
of the Rhyyne-Anderson Mills, Troy, 
N. C., appeared in a recent issue of 
the Cotton Trade Journal of New 
Orleans. 


In view of recent Government re- 
ports it appears to contain at least 
as much truth as poetry: 


Says the Bull to the Bear, 

The cotton ain't there, 

The ginnings sure are done; 

The crop’s so small, 

Our mills ‘ll use it all, 

And we'll put all the Bears on the 
run. 


Oh, they ain't gonna gin no mo’; 

They ain't gonna gin no mo’; 

But how in the ‘ll can the mill folks 
tell 

They ain't gonna gin no mo’, 
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Personal 


News 


Cc. 8. Simmons has become super- 
intendent of the Sylvan Cotton Mills, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


C. T. Christian has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Mary-Leila 
Mills, Greensboro, Ga. 


Charles B. Wall has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Social Circle 
Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 


Mack Brook has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Lawrenceville 
Mills, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


Shuford Kirby has become night 
overseer of spinning at the Hanover 
Mills, Gastonia, N. CG. 


k. F. Hartsell, of Kannapolis, N. C., 
is overseer of spinning a tthe Gem 
Yarn Mill, Cornelius, N. C. 


Steve M. Crolley. has been ap- 
pointed overseer spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Marlboro Cotton 
Mills No. 3, McColl, 5. C. 


CG. H. Johnson, of Salisbury, N. C., 
has become night superintendent of 
the Davidson Cotton Mills, David- 
son, N. C. 


G. L. Chapman, of Anniston, Ala., 
has accepted a position with the 
Cotton Products Company, Natchez, 
Miss. 


F. J. Little, of Buffalo Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C.. is master mechanic at 
Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornelius, 
N. C. 


John W. Long, superintendent of 
the Clover Cotton Mills Company, 
Clover, 8. C., was a Charlotte visitor 
this week. 


L. R. Gilbert, superintendent of 
the Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
was in Charlotte on business this 
week. 


Marion Enloe has been transfer- 
red from second hand on warpers 
to second hand in No. 2 spinning at 
the Clover (S. C.) Mills. 


S. S. Whisenant has been promot- 
ed from second hand in day spin- 
ning to overseer of night spinning 
at the Clover (S. C.) Mills. 


Clarence George has resigned as 
overseer of combing at the Clover 
(S. C.) Mills to become overseer of 
carding at the Osceola Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


J. B. Holt has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Priscilla Mills, 
Ranlo, N. C., to become overseer of 
No. 1 and No. 2 carding at the Clo- 
ver (8S. C.) Mills. 


G. L. Moore has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Mills 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C., and accepted 
a posilion with the Dunean Mills, of 
the same place. 


G. A. Bradley has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Jewel Mills, 
Jewll, Ga., to become overseer 
weaving at the Whitehall Mills, 
Whitehall, Ga. 


W. R. Eastridge has resigned: as 
overseer of No. 1 and No. 2 carding 
at the Clover (S. C.) Mills to become 
general night overseer at the UCa- 
harrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, 
N.C. 


James B. Knight has resigned as 
night overseer spinning at the Ex- 
position Mills, Atlanta, Ga., to be- 
come overseer spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Adams Cotton 
Mills, Macon, Ga. 


P. G. Merrow, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Merrow Machine com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., sailed No- 
vember 26 on the 8S. S. Berengaria 
for a short European trip, during 
which he will visit the company’s 
connections in England and West- 
ern Europe. 


P. H. Hanes, Jr.. of the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company, who is 
president of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of America, will tender his res- 
ignation at the meeting to be held 
in Utica, N. Y., next week. Mr. Hanes 
retires on account of press of his 
other duties. 


Sergeant Carey Pickard is Killed in 
Honolulu. 


Lexington, N. C.—A radio tele- 
gram received here through the 
American Red Cross from Honolulu 
stated that Harry Pickard, of Lex- 
ington, had been accidentally killed 
there. The message was directed 
to Mrs. Al Pickard. 

Staff Sergeant Carey T. Pickard, 
of the U. 8. Army air service, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Pickard, of 
this city, is the person referred to, 
he being a member of a squadron 
at Luke Field, Honolulu. 

The family of Sergeant Pickard is 
prominent here, his father being 
superintendent of the Kennonah 
Cotton Mills. The young man had 
been in the air service for several 


years, being stationed formerly at . 


Langley Field and more recently 
transferred to Hawali. 


Edenton Cotton Mills. 
Edenton, N. C. 


22,384 spinning spindles. 
J. W. Cates Supt. 
W. W. Byrus Carder 
Chas. Hudson . Spinner 
G. C. Sutton : Twister 
A. D. Jackson _Roller Coverer 
R. W. Cashun Master Mechanic 


Santee Mills. 
Bamberg, S. C. 


14,848 spinning spindles; 400 looms. 


I. N. Dunn __ Supt. 
G. R. Collins _.. Spinner 
H. H. Ellis Cloth Room 
H. L. Rogers... Master Mechanic 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Our Service Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 
done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 
concern to us as your machinery troubles are to the man- 
ufacturers of your textile machinery ? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 
Department in connection with our Southern Plant. No 
problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 
keep us from giving you the best we can offer. No one 
knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex” Loom 


Harness—complete SGO[JTHERN PLANT 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel- Plated 


Frames and Copper-Plated 

Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Improved 

Harness Frames Loom Reeds 

Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 

Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 


Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Gastonia, N. C.—Fire badly dam- 
aged the waste house af the Arm- 
strong Cotton Mills. 


Denton, Ky.—The Paducah Hos- 
iery Mills will install a number of 
additional knitting machines in its 
plant here. 

LaFayette, Ga. — The LaFayette 
Cotton Mills, which are now oper- 
ated by steam, will electrify their 
mills. Lockwood, Greene & Co. are 
the engineers. 


Huntsville, Ala.— The Huntsville 
Knitting Mills have filed an amend- 
ment to their charter, which will 
increase the capital stock of the 
company from $150,000 to $300,000. 

San Marcos, Tex.—The Planters 
and Merchants Mills, of New Braun- 
fels, has begun construction on its 
mill here. It will have 10,000 spin- 
dies and 3.000 looms for making 
flannels. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Dixie 
Spinning Company will erect an ad- 
dition and install 3,000 additional 
spindles. The company is planning 
Lo spend about $300,000 for the work. 
The mill now has 12,000 spindles. 

Rock Hill, S. C.—The Catawba 
Knitting Company expects to double 
the capacity of its plant here. It is 
controlled by the Charlotte Knitting 
Mills. of Charlotte, N. C. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Modena Cot- 
ton Mills have fifiled an amendment 
fo their charter which increases the 
capital stock of the company from 
$250,000 to $500,000. 

Tallassee, Ala.—Good progress is 
being made. on the construction 
work of hte new addition to the 
Mount Vernon- Woodberry Mills. 
The mill is to have 30,000 spindles 
and 1.500 looms. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are 
the engineers. 

Clinton, S. C.—The Lydia Cotton 
Mills have awarded contract to the 
Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte, 
for a complete new air conditionmg 
equipment, consisting of Parks spray 
high duty type heads and psycho- 
stats. Lockwood, Greene & UCo., At- 
lanta, are the engineers. 

Atlanta, Ga.—A new company. has 
been organized here for establishing 
a large cotton waste utilization 
plant. It is understood that part of 
the buildings of the Atlanta Woolen 
Company are to be used. Machinery 
is expected to arrive about January 
1. W. D. Ellis, of LaGrange, Ga., is 
one of the officials. 
ticles. The Blue Bell Overall Com- 
pany is one of the concerns which 
uses the products of the Southern 
Webbing Mills extensively. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


R. K. WOOTTEN, 
President and General Manager | 
J. T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 
Chickasha Oklahoma 


Code: Shepperson ‘78 


JOAB MULVANE, 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. | 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
a Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 

steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
— tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


li E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General peers lanting, Grading 
Plans 

upervision oO ndsca and 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Sanatreation 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Milstead, Ga.—The Milstead Man- 
ufacturing Company has let con- 
tract to the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., for humidifying 
equipment. -Robert & Co. Atlanta, 
are the engineers. 

Clover, S. C-—The Hampshire 
Spinning Mills have purchased 
carding, roving and combers to com- 
plete their carding equipment, which 
will be installed at once. They orig- 
inally installed on half the neces- 
sary carding equipment and oper- 
afed it at night. 

Nashville, Tenn. — Announcement 
has been made here that the Du- 
Pont Company will erect a second 
unit of its fibre silk plant at the Old 
Hickory powder plant near here. 

The first unit, costing $4,000,000, 
is expected to be completed in Jan- 
uary. The second unit will be start- 
ed immediately after the first is 
completed and will cost $2,000,000. 

The plant will employ several 
thousand workers. Increased de- 
mand for the product makes the 
second plant necessary. 

Abbeville, S. C.—Business men 
here are interested in a proposition 
that comes from a large New Eng- 
land mill company to establish a 
$1,500,000 cotton mill here. The 
proposed plant would have 30,000 
spindies and sufficient looms to 
weave the output. 

Local men have been asked to fur- 
nish a site for the mill and village 
and to subscribe to $185,000 worth 
of stock in the company. Prospects 
that the company will be organized 
are said locally to be very promis- 
ing. 

The name of the New England 
company making the proposition 
has not been made public. At a 
meeting here of citizens to consider 
the matter, the project was explain- 
ed by W. H. Barnwell, of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. 

Greensboro, N. C.—R. F. Dalton 
has acquired the stock owned by F. 
Dudley Courtenay in the Southern 
Webbing Mills, Inc., it was announc- 
ed. Mr. Courtenay, formerly presi- 
dent of the concern, has retired 
from the corporation. This change 
in the management of the mills was 
effective December 1, but the final 
details of the transaction were not 
completed until Monday. 


It is understood that there will 
be no change in the policy of the 
organization and that the plant will 
continue to be operated as formerly. 
Lyndon B. Joyce, vice-president and 
secretary of the corpartion, will 
continue to supervise the manufac- 
turing end of the business. Mr. Dal- 
ton is one of the directors. 

It is understood that Mr. Courte- 
nay plans to organize another man- 
ufacturing company with headquar- 
ters here. 

The Southern Webbing Mills, Inc., 
is a young industry which started 


| 
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operations here several months ago 
under the direction of Mr. Courte- 
nay and has rapidly gained recog- 
nition in ifs field. It is one of few 


independent plants in the United 
States which is engaged in manu- 


facturing the elastic webbing used 
in suspenders, belts and similar ar- 


Expects Renewal of Mill 
Building Next Year 


Greenville, S. C.—Building in the 
textile oireles thruout the South 
has been comparatively small dur- 
ing 1924, according to Jno. A Me- 
Pherson, of J. E. Sirrine Co., who 


has made an inspection of the 
buildings. 
Mr. MePherson said, “This has 


been a poor year for the textile in- 
dustry and for all industries in 
general . The mill of the South 
have ‘continued to run with some 
curtailments, but none of them 
have made much money. The mills 
of the North have practically shut 
down or running on a greatiy re- 
duced schedule.” 

According to Mr. McPherson the 
reason for the slack during the past 
year was because the business men 


of the South were uncertain as to 
the future and have been waiting 
for further developements. Altho 


there have been a few extensions [to 
the mills thrueut.the South there 
have been only a few actual build- 
ing of cotton mills. 

The following is a list of the com- 


panies to which extensions have 
been made: Minneola Mfg. CGo., N. 
C. Finishing Co., Alice Mfg. Co., 


Excelsior Mills: Erwin Cotton Mills, 
dye house, Cooley Mills, Charlottes- 
ville Mills, N. CG. State College, Bel- 
ton Power Co., Lanett Bleachery 
and Dye Works, Parker school 
district, Balford Mills Inc., Florence 
Mills, Art Cloth Mills Inc., Seneca 
Co.-Lonsdale, American Spinning 
Co., Greenville Chaber of Commerce, 


Lanett Cotton Mills, Mt. Vernon. 
Woodbury Mills, Cheraw Oil Fert 
Co., Furman University, (2 jobs 
Haw Mfg. Co. Huston Mills Ine.. 


Greenville Steel and Foundry Co., 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 8. C. Gas and 
Electric. Co. 
This list of 26 companies reviewed 
The prospects for the year 1925 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 
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seems rather long but is far below 
the average of past years. 
are exceedingly bright. The textile 
folk have more confidence for the 
next year. When asked as to whal 
he thought of the prospects for next 
year. Mr. MePherson answered: 
“Since the election, conditions 
have improved generally. The men- 
fal attitude is one of confidence in 
the future and prospects for mext 
year are exceedingly bright.” 


Mills At Fall River Start Up 
Monday 


Fall River, Mass.—Announcement 
was made by the Fall River Cotton 
Manutacturers’ Association that all 
but five of the cotton mills of the 
city reopened at full time on Mon- 
day, affording employment for 20,000 
persons. Some of the mills had been 
closed for many months. Improved 
conditions in the cloth market are 
given as the reason. 


The five mills of the 121 in the 
city which will remain closed are 
the American Linen, the Arkwright, 
the Flint, Sea Connett and Stafford 
Mills. Included in the list of the 
plants resuming operations Monday 
are the Weetamoe and Troy Mills, 
which have been closed for many 
months. A large number of the 
other plants have either been closed 
or operating on part time. Ot one 


LOOM STRAPPING) | 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


time in the past year it was estfi- 
mated that more than 30,000 textile 
operatives were out of work in Fall 
River. 


Harvey W. Moore Mayor of Char- 
lotte. 

Harvey W. Moore, well known 
mill man of Charlotte, has been ap- 
pointed mayor of the city to fill the 
unexpired term of Mayor Walker, 
who recently resigned. 

Mr. Moore has for some years been 


secretary and treasurer of the 
Thrift Manufacturing Company, 
Paw Creek. He has resigned that 
position with the mill company. 
Plan Textile Show in 
Charlotte 
The board of directors of the 
Carolinas Exposition Company has. 
just decided to invite to Charlotte 


in the fall of 1926 from September 
*) to October 2 and the fall of 1928 
all textile machinery and affiliated 
interests to participate in a large 
Southern Textile Exposition. 

In addition to the machinery and 
affiliated interests display, they ex- 
pect to have many exhibits made by 
mills themselves. 

The exposiiton building is of brick 
and steel, with reinforced concrete 
floor, and has a floor space of 60,000 
feet. 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore 


Boston 
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The Carolinas Exposition has been 
running four years and the attend- 
ance ranges between 70.000 and 100,- 
000 each year. More mill executives 
and officials were at the last expo- 
sition than have ever attended any 
textile exposition in the country, 
there being at one dinner during the 
exposition over 500 of the South's 
leading manufacturers. 


Fruit of the Loom Mattress Covers. 


Converse & Co., as selling agents 
for B. B. & R. Knight, Inec., manu- 
facturers of Fruit of the Loom, an- 
nounce that the Sure-Fit Mattress 
Cover Manufacturing Company, 1936 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
will have the exclusive right to 
manufacture mattress covers made 
of unbleached Fruit of the Loom 
muslin and bearing the Fruit of the 


Loom tabel. 

This product will be distributed 
by the Sure-Fit Mattress Cover 
Manufacturing Company as Sure- 


Fit Fruit of the Loom Mattress Cov- 
and which promises to meet 
with the same ready acceptance and 
sale as the rest of the line put up 
by this well known house. 
Sure-F it mattress covers are the 
latest addition to the Fruit of the 
loom line; the combination. of these 
two trademarks should prove a val- 


ers, 


uable addition to the wide number 
of Fruit of the Loom products 
which are now being sold by the 


leading stores throughout the coun- 
try. 


Chinese Textile Trade Poor. 
The Shanghai trade in cotton 
piece goods continues poor, the ex- 
pected revival in buying being de- 
layed by the political situation. Auc- 
Lions were resumed October 26, sales 
amounting to 39,000 pieces during 
the first week, but prices were low, 

and buying largely speculative. 


Wanted 


First-class Master Mechanic and 
repair man. Must be efficient and 
of good eharacter. Send refer- 
ences with letter. Address Master 
Mechanic, care Bulletin. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Dstablished 18389 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS : 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 
into the room from outside ) “a 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 

Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 

Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


Are all 
KOUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta 


MASS 


St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


. ici rj ‘eat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different the Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such ape GUARANTEED 
Our CONDITIONING ROOM EOUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied |! 

to systems already installed) 
Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
STANDARDS OF 


MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


») 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| | 
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MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


PLANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


Portuguese Textile Mills on Short 
Time. 

Lack of orders from both domes- 
tic and colonial buyers caused Port- 
uguese cotton milis to operate at 
about 50 per cent of capacity during 
the third quarter of 1924, Consul 
Wiley, Aporto, advices the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The wool mills 
also worked on a reduced scale 
throughout this period, as demand 
for wool! goods was affected by ad- 
verse business conditions, and the 
mills did not desire to accumulate 
large stocks. The rise in the ex- 
change rate of the escudo will prob- 
ably enable foreign wool goods to 
compete in the local market. Pre- 
viously the high tariff and the de- 
preciated Portuguese currency. had 
prevented the importation of wool 
goods on any large scale. 


Massachusetts Accepts Responsibil- 


ity. 
Massachusetts rejected the Con- 
stitution Amendment, but it long 


ago accepted the responsibility of 
looking after its own children. 
Which is far better than to “refer 
it to Washington.” — Niagara Falls 
N. Y.) Gazette. 


An Amendment That Originated In 
Russia. 

The American Farm Bureau has 
come out strongly against the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment to 
the Constitution. Apparently the 
farmer does not care for an amend- 
ment to the constitution that would 
make Congress a mother to all the 
kids in the United States under 18 
years of age. to say nothing of an 
amendment that originated in Rus- 
sia——Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette Times. 


Will Never Be Part of Constitution. 
The National Grange has taken a 
stand against the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That 
amendment would be a_ greater 
drawback to farmers than any other 
class. It is. surprising that the 
amendment ever got any place in 
Congress. It is evident that it will 
never be a part of the Constitution. 
—Columbia City (Ind.) Post. 


Should Not Possess the Power. 


If Congress is not to use that 
power and is not to prohibit the 
working for wages of boys of 16, 17 
and up to 18, which working is at 
times beneficial, profitable and nec- 
essary, then Congress should not 
possess that power. — South Bend 
Ind.) Tribune. 


Object of Child Labor Amendment. 
The object of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution is to place the educa- 
tion, training and religion of the 
country's youth in the hands of the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington 
and thereby add another wide- 
sweeping function to the machinery 
of eentralization. It is the most 
dangerous amendment ever pro- 
posed. —-Louis Coolidge, Chairman of 
Sentinels of the Republic. 


Federal Agents Will Come Into 
Homes 


child labor amendment 
passes, you will have a_ federal 
agent, man or woman, drawing a 
big salary paid by you coming into 
your home telling you how to run 
it—Portiand (Ind.) Herald. 


If the 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson §t.. New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


57 EDDY STREET 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain 


or covered). 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


and automatic. 


~ 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Catalkeg en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 


: = 
| 
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Yarn Manufacturing Margin Higher in 1924 


The following was issued Wednesday by the Southern Yarn Spinners’ 
Association: 


“As a matter of information we are showing cotton and yarn prices of 


compared with December 6, 1923. 


The manufacturing 


margin between cotton plus waste as compared with yarn quotations less 
Commission, 


years. 


discount 
You will note that although both cotton and yarn prices are less 


and freight 


is 


shown comparatively for the two 


for 1924 than 1923, the manufacturing margin for 1924 is materially higher 
than-for 1923. 


December 6, 1924. 


‘December 6, 1925. 


New York Spots 23.30. New York Spots 35.65 
Single Skeins. 
10's @ 39 mfg. margin 7.89 @ 50 =mfg. margin 48 
168 @ 41% mfg. margin 10.19 @ 54 mfg. margin 7.47 
2%s @ AS mfg. margin 11.57 @ 56 =mfge. margin 9.01 
Single Warps. 
12's @ 42% mfg. margin 11.41 @ 53 mfg. margin 6.25 
14's @ 43 mfg. margin 14.57 fa) 54 mfg. margin 7.47 
268s @ AT mfg. margin 15.26 @ 61 mig. margin 13.62 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
@ 42 mfg. margin 10.65 @ 52% margin 5.79 
16's @ 43 mfg. margin 11.57 @ 55 =mfg. margin 8.09 
24's @ 48 mfg. margin 16.18 @ .60 mig. margin 12.70 
308s @ 5O mfg. margin 18.02 @ 63 mfg. margin 15.46 
Two-Ply Warps. 
10's @ 42% mfg. margin 11.11 @ 54 mfg. margin 7.A7 
14's @ A3% mfg. margin 12.038 @ 56 mfg. margin 9.01 
@ Ad mfg. margin 13.42 @ D8 mig. margin 10.86 
26's @ 49 mfg. margin 17.10 @ 62 mfg. margin 14.54 
Hosiery Cones. 
10°s @ 38 mfg. margin 6.62 @ 52 mfg. margin 4.85 
18's @ Al mfg. margin 9.36 @ 5d mfg. margin 7.59 
30's @ A7T% mfg. margin 15.29 @ .64 mfg. margin 15.80 


Government Estimates 1924 
Crops At 13,153,000 


Washington, Dec. 8 — 
cotton growers have produced a 
crop this year with a value of more 
than one and two-thirds billions of 
dollars for lint cotton, linters, and 
cotton seed. A preliminary estimate 
of production announced today by 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the quantity of lint cotton 
at 6,289,187,000 pounds, equivalent to 
13,153,000 bales. 

Based on the farm price of cotton 
on December 1, which was 22.6 cents 
per pound, this year's production is 
valued at 1,421,356,262. In addition 
the value of the cotton seed will be 
approximately $200,000,000 and the 
production of linter cotton probably 
will run into eight or nine hundred 
thousand bales. 

This year's crop will be the fifth 
largest in history in point. of value, 
being exceeded in the value by the 
crops of 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1923. 
In point of size the crop is the ninth 
largest grown, the record crop hav- 
ing been 16,135,000 bales in 1916. 

Almost 90 per cent of this year’s 
crop had been ginned prior to De- 
cember 1, the Census Bureau re- 
porting the actual ginnings as 12,- 
295 025 bales to that date. Last year 
90.9 per cent of the crop had been 
ginned to December 1, while in 1922, 
there had been ginned 95.8 per cent 
of the crop. 

There had been 12,225,025 running 
bales, counting round as half bales, 
ginned prior to December 1, the 
Census Bureau announced at the 
same time. To that date last year 
9.243.380 bales had been ginned., 

The average weight per running 
bale this year is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 499.8 
pounds, compared with 4985 last 


year, 501.7 in 1922, 498.5 in 1921, and 
504.5, the average of the preceding 
five years. 


American 


The preliminary estimate of pro- 
duction by States follows: 

Virginia, 39,000: North 
765,000; South Carolina, 750,000: 
Georgia, 1,000,000: Florida, 22.000: 
Alabama, 990,000: Mississippi, 1,080,- 
000; Louisiana, 480,000: Texas. 4.770.- 
000; Arkansas, 1,100,000: Tennessee. 
330,000; Missouri, 146,000: Oklahoma. 
1,450,000; California, 71,000: Arizona. 


Carolina, 


100,000: New Mexico. 56.000. All 
other States, 13,000. About 63.000 


bales additional to California being 
grown in lower California. 

Ginnings prior to December 
States follow: 

Alabama, 953,569: Arizona. 

Arkansas, 978,659: California. 
Florida, 19,324- Georgia, 977.904: 
Louisiana, 470,793; Mississippi, 1,- 
077,143; Missouri, 126,223: New Mex- 
ico, 40,016; North Carolina, 674,429: 
Oklahoma, 1,285,246: South Carolina, 
747,732; Tennessee, 295,886: Texas, 
4,423,278; Virginia, 21,492. All other 
States, 7,324. 
‘Total ginnings include 285.937 
round bales, compared with 229,215 
for 1923, and 3,099 bales of Ameri- 
can-Egyptian compared with 15,882 
for 1923. 

The revised total of cotton ginned 
this season prior to November 14 is 
11,163,401 bales. There were 15.181 
ginneries operated prior to Noveni- 
ber 44. 


Chinese Cotton Crop. 

The new Chinese cotton crop was 
reported by the crop. reporting 
beard of the foreign service of U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as satisfactory at the end of Sep- 
tember and about up to expectations 
unless bad weather sets in. 

The prospect for the cotton crop 
of the Indian Punjab have improved 
during November, the condition be- 
ing 103 per cent of normal as com- 
pared to 101 per cent a month ago. 
The Punjab products usually about 
a tenth of the total Indian crop. 


by 


71, 


19,239; 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


36” 40x40—6.15 36” 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 66x60—3.60 


Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 


RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spimning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘4 A Lucky Penny 


The penny that you spend for a postcard to ask 
Victor Ring Travelers will be a lucky penny for you. 

It will bring you a generous supply of travelers that will open your eyes to 
what you've been missing. The number of overseers who “swear by Victors” 
is increasing daily. 

Send that card today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


us for some samples of 


Morland Size, Inc. 


“‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owne's 


ah. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferred, who 
ean sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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[he Permanent Way Carding and Spinning 


to Make Repairs, 
| is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


(Continued from Page 17) 


As we said above, the over-estimation of production is especially true 
on filling frames. Spinning frames’‘in England are used for warp, and for 
filling mules are used aimost exclusively. The standard twist per mule- 
spun filling is 3.25 times the square root of the number, and until the last 
few years this was still published as the standard for frame-spun filling. 
As a matter of fact, it is wholly impracticable to run filling frames at this 
twist, and at the speed usually called for. If it is necessary for the filling 
to be very soft, the speed of the frame should be reduced and if it is not 
necessary the twist should be increased. In the following table for filling 
yarn we have calculated the twist at 3.50 times the square root of the 
number, and have reduced the speed about 10 per cent from that usually 
given. It is better and cheaper for the manufacturer to buy a few more 
machines than to have over-worked or over-paid spinners. 

In the table for filling yarns the twist is figured at 3.50 times the square 
root of the number up to No. 30's. After this number, on account of longer 
cotton being used, the twist is gradually reduced until at No. 100’s it is 
only 3.09 times the square root. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS. 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNING RINGS 


Production of Ring-Warp, 10 Hours 


No.ot Ber Rev. of tev. of tka Rey.of Rev. of Lbs. Per 
Yarn Inch Roller Spindles Day Yarn Inch Roller Spindles Day 
950 154 4600 2.160 33 27.28 110 9500 495 Ses 
5 1062 152 54100 4.745 34 2769 109 9500 186 
6 11.63 ib0 5500 4.407 35 298.10 107 9500 180 
7 i256 149 5900 1.198 36 2850 106 9500 £473 
8 1343 448 6309 1.054 37 2889 104 99500 166 
9 44:25 147 6600 919 38 29298 103 9500 459 
10 ©: 15.02 146 6900 829 39 2966 101 9500 453 
if 15.75 4143 7400 740 40 30.04 100 9500 A447 
12 1645 4142 7400 685 41 30.42 99 9500 - 442 
you like 623 42 30.78 98 9500 437 
NOT USE this grate. 15 1839 138. 8000 529 44 31.50 9% 9500 428 
16 19.00 137 8200 492 45 31.86 94 9500 .125 : WHITINS VILLE 
, 17 4958 134 8300 ADDS 46 32.21 93 9500 A424 SPINNING RING CO. 
ERNEST L. BARTON 18 20.45 133 8500 428 47 32.56 92 9500 4417 
Specialties 19 20.70 132 98600 399 48 32.90 91 9500 443 ee 
302 N. Tryon St. 20 214.24 131 8800 378 49 33.25 99 9500 £440 
2 21.7 3 8900 355 50 33.58 90 9600 1408 
Charlotte, N.C 9000 335 55 3522 86 9600 0949 100,000 INVOLVED IN 
23 2278 125 9000 344 60 36.79 si 9800 085 SUBURBAN LAND SALE 
2... 2327 124 9100 298 65 38.30 8i 9800 .0750 
2% 23.75 23 200 28 0 39.74 77 9700 .06 
444 7h . 9600 Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 
97 9400 9597 ley Estate Purchased by First 
27 24.68 119 9300 258 80 42.78 7 1 952 Realty and Loan Company 
295 2543 447 9300 244 85 43.79 66 9200 474 
299 2558 116 9400 233 90 45.06 63 9000 .0427 : 
30 26.02 115 9400 223 £495 4630 60 8800 $100,000 was involved in the 
9400 949 100 4750 8600 0352 sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
26.44 pei Van Lindley estate, located on the 
32 26.87 112 205 Winston-Salem road just north of 
Production Table of Ring-Filling Yarn, 10 Hours the Masonic home, to the. First 
Twiet Rev. of a al Realty and Loan Company. 
CAN BE APPLIED 5 7.83 161 4050 1.708 34 19.05 119 7100 200 First Realty and Loan y ron dll is 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 6 * 857 160 4325 1.435 35 19.23 118 7100 193 planning to develop it into residen- 
7 9.26 159 4625 {224 36 19.50 116 7100 186 lial property. The sale was nego- 
to any loom to replace a bro- 8 990 157 4900 1.059 37 19.77 114 7100 .4%5 liated by T. V. Carter. 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 9 10.50 155 5125 927 38 2.03 113 7100 ATA The land described above is 
material and time and also in- 10 11.07 154 59h 0) 836 39 2.30 114 7100 462 planted in choice varieties of flow- 
1161 «152 Shrubs, trees, ete, and 
Not a temporary makeshift 4242 150 5700 687 44 102 7400 464 
bul a permanent. satisfactory 13 12.62 148 5850 624 42 21.06 108 7100 149 terested that - hae a quantity 
5 56 45 21.56 ) 7 
Write for sample. 16 1400 143 6250 488 5 21.80. 104 71400 35 J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
17 4443 444 6400 46 2204 103 74100 Pomona, N. C. 
i8 4485 139 6475 424 47 2228 102 7100 .426 
Dan (sear Co. i9 1526 137 6575 397 48 2252 100 7100 122 
20 1665 135 6650 377 49 22.75 99 7400 448 P A T E; N T ~ 
Caroleen, N. C. 21 1604 134 6750 355 50 22.98 9 7100 116 
22 16.42 133 6850 335 55 24.10 Q4 7100 AO Trade Marks and Copyrights 
23 16.79 131 6925 B17 60 25.66 9 7100 | 
4745 130 7025 302 65 25.76 87 7025 Difficult and rejected cases 
2% 4750 129 7075 286 70 26.75 84 7025 O72 specially solicited. No misleading 
2 jusiness. Over thirty years ac- 
97 1846. 4127 1075 262 80 28.16 78 6925 .060 live practice. Experienced, per- 
28 18.51 126 7100 250 85 29.04 75 6825 054 sonal, conscientious service. 
29 18.83 125 7100 236 90 29.39 72 6650 049 Write for terms. Address 
30 1889 124 74100 230 95 30.19 70 6650 045 
34 i892 123 7100 226 100 30.50 68 6575 042 & SIGGERS 
32 1894 122 174100 249 atent Lawyers 
(Continued Next Week) juite 34N.U. Washington, D. 
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Making Equipment Pay 336 
Per Cent Dividends 


(Continued from Page 20) 


the paper rolls up to the second 
floor. 


Since it is necessary to keep the 
machines supplied at all times, we 
were often obliged to put even more 
men on the transferring work. The 
floor men spent a large part of their 
time on this work: and as a result 
they were unable to do their other 
work as thoroughly as desirable. 
Furthermore, it was difficult to get 
and keep men for this work because 
it was so strenuous. Our labor turn 
over was very high, and turnover. 
while variable in cost, is always an 
expensive item. This item of ex- 
pense has been practically wiped 
out through the application of the 
hoist. The men are satisfied with 
their work and are always willing 
to do it as fast as required. It is 
seldom that we are called upon to 
break in a new man for these tasks. 


Saving $2,814.70 Each Year. 


Our, 500-pound Link-Belt electric 
hoist has eliminated at least two 
men, saved 25 per cent of the time 
of each floor man, and made a light, 
easy job of a hard one. The two 
floor men are now doing, in 50 per 
cent of the time, work that formerly 
required 75 per cent of their time, 
plus the full time of two additional 
men. The gross saving in labor and 
lime amounts to at least $2,937.50 
per year. 

This saving is obtained at a small 
cost. The expense of operating the 
hoist, as shown in the accompany- 
ing data sheet. amounts to about 
$122.80 per year, or only $.44 per 
day. Deducting this annual cost of 
the hoist from the gross saving 
there remains a net saving of §$2,- 
814.70 per year. This return repays 
the cost of the hoist in less than 
two and one-half months and repre- 
sents a yearly return of 536 per 
cent on the investment. 

Mr. Thon calculates the econo- 
mies due to his electric hoist as 
follows: 


Operating Cost of Electric Hoist. 


Depreciation— 

$595 .00+-15 years life $ 35.00 
Average interest at 6%— 

i6 « $525.00 x .06 


16.80 
15 2 
Maintenance and repairs 15.00 
Power cost per year, average 
‘approx. 96.00 
Total operating cost per 
year $ 122.80 
Cost per working day— 
$122 80+280 days AA 


Savings Effected by Link-Belt Hoist. 
Full time men eliminated by 
hoist—2 men x $1,175 $9? 350.00 
Time of floor men saved—% 
time x 2 men x $1,175 587.50 
Total gross saving per 
year . $2,937.50 
Annual operating cost of 
electric hoist 122.80 
effected by 


Net saving 


The South Turns Out Its First Husk 
Calender Roll. 

Proof that they intended to pro- 
duce new finishing machinery as 
well as act as a repair base for 
Southern textile plants was given 
a couple of days ago when the first 
Southern-made husk calender roll 
was shipped from Greenville, 8. C., 
plant of H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company. 

This plant has been in operation 
less than a year. During this time, 
many Southern textile manufactur- 
ers have taken advantage of the 
plant's location and have saved 


Butterworth Huske Calender Roll. 


freight and time by sending their 
work there. 

The husk roll shown in the illus- 
tration was made for the Union 
Bleachery at Greenville, S. C. 

It has all the same characteris- 
tics and does not differ in any re- 
spect from the thousands of similar 
rolls which have been turned out 
by the main plant of the Butter- 
worth Company in Philadelphia. 

Making this and similar types of 
rolis will be part of the regular 
operation of the Butterworth 
Southern plant. 


Former Mill Men Indicted. 

Greensboro, N. C. — Indictments 
more specific than those returned 
here a year ago were brought in by 
a Federal grand jury against J. D. 
Norwood, J. K. Doughton and Moses 
L. Jackson, officials and directors of 
the People’s National Bank of Salis- 
bury. Violation of the banking laws 
is charged and the sum involved ts 
a large one. They were also offi- 
cials in the Mecklenburg Mills, of 
Charlotte. 

J. K. Doughton and J. D. Norwood 
are indicted individually, and M. L. 
Jackson is indicted jointly with each 
of the other officers. In the Dough- 
ton indictment there are five counts 
based on alleged irregularities dur- 
ing 1922 and early in 1923; against 
Norwood, individually, there is one 
count involving $15,000: against 
Doughton and Norwood there are 
six separate counts, and against 
Doughton and Jackson there are 
five. 

The new indictments, it was said, 
would have about the same effect as 
eliminating those previously secur- 
ed, although the others will remain 
on the docket until the formality of 
taking nol prosses is gone through 
with. The case will not be tried 
during the present term, but will be 
heard during a special term early 
in February, it was said by Federal 
officials. 
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AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Shedding—Why?” 


Is discussed in our latest literature. 
Cooperation will readily eliminate this trouble. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OVERSEERS. 


Index To Advertisers 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


blank and send it to us. appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
American Laundry Machinery Co.. Jno. P. Co. 
am American Moistening Co. athieson Alkali Works 
of American Textile Co. Mauney Steel Co. ow 
American Trust Co. Memphis Cotton 
T Amory, Browne & Co. | 36 Merrow Machine Co. 35 
Arabol Mfg. Co. — . . 43 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. — Minter Homes Co. .. Brak —— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. Morse Chain Co. 
Superintendent ls Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. .. 43 
Bancroft, Jos. & Co. McCaughey, Hdward .............. 37 
Carder artes. 93 National Aniline & Chemical Co...... — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 27 
Best, Bdward H. & Co. . oo 
Borne, Scrymeser Co — Newburger Cotton Co. 39 
Spinner Bosson & Lane o7 N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co... 
Brown-St. Onge Co. Norwood Engineering Co. ............ 42 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co....... — —Oo— 
Catlin Co P r 
Chicago Belting Co. — Parker, Walter L. Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. --------— Parite- ramer Co. — 
Dyer Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 24 Paulson. Linkroum & Co. 87 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 24 Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 42 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. ' 2 Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. iii Perkins, B. F. & Sons . oan 
Master Mechanic Co. Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co.. — 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. ‘ ce iv ain Co. 28 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co... — 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. - Root 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 30 inishing Plaats — 
Dronsfield Bros. 31 Seydel Chemical Co. 29 
Druid Oak Belting Co. .. Seydel-Thomas Co. 
imrine, J. & Co. 5 
RIN ING E Smith Iron & Metal Co. 38 
Emmons Loom arness Co. Sonoco Produc 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 44 Sanders, Smith & Co. —_. —o 29 
Ford, J. B. Co. | Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ---_____________ 23 
RULED FORM Franklin Process Co. Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co........ 
General Electric Co. a Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 36 
Grant Leather Corp. Deere! Machine Co. 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. — Texas Cotton | acc 
Greist Mfg. Co. Mill Supply Co. 
— omas Grate Bar Co. 
Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co. 16 Tolhurst Machine Works aslaiadepeniane: 
LETTER HEADS H. & B. American Machine Co... 
Hollingsworth, J. D. . 43 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. =  U. & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. -—--~ 96 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES Jacobs, E. H. & Co. — Travewr Co. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. — Van Lindley, J. Nursery Co. 28 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES Jordan Mfg. Co. 2 26 Vogel, Joseph A. Co. Fo, — 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head Keever Starch Co. On 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine @o._ 25 Wellington, Sears & Co, -............ 
Washburn Printing Co. 30 
: Ladew, Edward R. Co. . Pat, _43 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. — 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BIND Langley, W. H. & Co. _. Whitin Machine Works wi oa 
Landers Bros. Co. «= Williams, I. B. & Son 
Link-Belt Co. Wilts Veneer Co. 
Ledgers, and Day Books pee 2 
Lowell Shuttle Co. WE Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
WASHBURN PRIN] Dizon Patent 
i . Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
DAVID CLARK. President f— invention.in Saddles for Top 
of Spmning Machines. Man- 
22 WEST TRADE ST Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience : Stirrups and Levers. 
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“ATLANTA” 


HARNESS 
‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydner Pump & Well Ce., Ino. 
Richmend, Va. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
27 Years’ Experience 
9 Complete Rigs Operating Every 
Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
Inc. 
Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Exposition May 
11-13 


Greenville. S. €C.—The Southern 
Exposition will be held in New York, 
from May 11 to 23, 1925, according 
to a definite announcement of the 
dates made by William G. Sirrine, 
president of the exposition. An- 
nouncement that the exposition 
would be held in May instead of 
November was made by Mr. Sirrine 
following his return from New 
York, where he conferred with 
officials of the Grand Central Palace 
in which the exposition is to be 
held. The original dates for the 
exposition were Jan. 19 to 31, 1925, 
but were later changed to Novem- 
ber, 1925. 

The new dates were decided upon 
after careful consideration, Mr. Sir- 
rine said. If was first thought that 
the exposition might be held to bet- 
ter advantage next fall for the sake 
of showing grains and other agri- 
cultural products immediately fol- 
lowing the harvest season, but there 
were several objections. In the first 
place, Mr. Sirrine stated, the Grand 
Central Palace was booked from the 
first of November until after 
Thanksgiving, 1925, and the fall 
dates would have run close to the 
Christmas holidays, which were not 
deemed advisable. He also said that 
some of the Southern States which 
have marvelous fruit and vegetable 
records were anxious to have the 
exposition in the spring. A confer- 
ence was held on the subject and 
after debating the various advan- 
tages the dates were decided upon. 

This is a fortunate decision in 
that New York is at its best in the 
month of May, he declared. There 
are thousands of buyers there to 
see the advance fall styles in the 
wholesale lines and, he pointed out. 
in the retail shops all the summer 
clothing for men and women in its 
bewildering variety, is on exhibition 
inthe windows. The weather is per- 
fect, thus assuring a maximum of 
attendance, Mr. Sirrine said. The 
program for the State exhibits has 
undergone little change, he stated. 


Hankow Trade in Cotton Yarn and 
Cloth Increases. 

Unsettled political conditions in 
Shanghai have resulted in an in- 
crease in the Hankow cotton yarn 
and cloth trade, Commercial At- 
tache Arnold, Peking cables the De- 
partment of Commerce. The yarn 
market has improved. and imports 
of cotton piece goods have been 
fairly large. The cotton cloth ar- 
rivals are chiefly Japanese and Brit- 
ish, while the yarn receipts are 
mostly from other Chinese Prov- 
inces with a small quantity from 
Japan. 


English Exports. 


In the past month Great Britain 
exported 364,000,000 yards of cloth, 
against 360,000,000 in September; 
also 13,000,000 pounds of yarn, 
against 11,000,000 in September. 
This, however, is not equal to the 
shipments of last year, which in 
October, 1923, were 371,000,000 yards 
of cloth and 15,000,000 pounds of 
yarn. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible”’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ 
TRADE RK 
oston and | | 
the South | iN TENACIOUS 


Guaranteed A’ OQuality—the Oaly Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


ae Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
SSS or 


Managing Agents 


DRONSFIELD’S 

\ SZ LEIGH & BUTLER, 


Vay 


SONS CO 


The We SJ) Line | 


{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country's largest 
plants. Catalogue on requust 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office: 

312 Masonic Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Charlotte, N. CG 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


OG OXON 4 


Durable Fence 


The Page Galvanized-After-Weavingprocess covers Page 
Fabric with a uniform zinc coat approximately five times 
as thick as ordinary galvanizing. @That means greatest 
rust-resistance—a permanent, economical fence 

Page formed link mesh is strong. unclimbable—gives 
positive protection to property day and night the year 
round. 

We carry complete stocks of Page Fence Products, and 


can give prompt service in erection. Ask wus for plans 
and estimates. Phone or write. 


Legend: Page Protection Fence, instelled 
by General Equipment Co., Surrounds 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Reaity Bldg. Charlotte, N. 
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Press Comment Child 


Rebuke to Bureaucracy. 


One would like to believe that the 
overwhelming defeat of the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment in 
the Massachusetts Legsilature is a 
happy augury—that the people are 
at last convinced of the unwisdom 
of increasing Federal powers at the 
expense of the States. — Dubuque 
(lowa) Herald. 


Amendment Should Be Defeated. 


The Child Labor Amendment 
should be rejected; and there seems 
little reason to believe that it will 
not be in a State that in its own 
sovereign right has legislated wisely 
and well for its women and children 
workers.—Wenatchee (Wash.) Her- 
ald. 


A Silly Falsehood. 


Many of the advocates of this 
amendment have stated repeatedly 
that its chief opposition was in the 
South, where greedy manufacturers 
were cashing in on the blood of the 
children. 

Of course, few intelligent people 
believed that silly falsehood, either 
with respect to the Southern atti- 
tude toward children or to the rea- 
son why the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is generally opposed in the 
South—Houston (Tex.) Post. 


The woman who wrote this 
amendment, Florence Kelley, editor 
of a Socialist magazine, her associ- 
ates, Eugene V. Debs, Victor Berger 
and all the other L. W. W.s; these 
are the originators and sponsors of 
this amendment. In the interest of 
their program to destroy the gov- 
ernment, they are maintaining lob- 
bies in every State Legislature in 
the effort to secure its ratification. 
That these are the people support- 
ing and advocating this amendment, 
ought to be enough. Greeneville 
‘Tenn.) Sun. 


Amendment Has Tough Going. 


The proposal for the enactment of 
a Child Labor Amendment has en- 
countered some tough going because 
of the nature of some of its support. 
A bunch of radicals, ever anxious to 
be in the public gaze, have seized 
the opportunity to put forward a lot 
of radical ideas that they would 
have Congress enact into law under 
such an amendment. These dream- 
ers would make loafers of youth 
until they reach the age of eighteen, 
a thing that would demoralize the 
youth of the country.—Huntington 
(Ind.) Herald. 


The Most Unpopular Man. 


The most unpopular man im any 
community right now, says the Iola 
‘Kan.) Register, is the truant officer 
whose business obliges him to hale 
parents into court if their children 
ar neot properly sent to school; but 
the truant officer would be a 100 
per cent favorite compared with the 
men and women sent out from 
Washington to enforce a Federal 
Child Labor Law. 


Labor Amendment 


Labor’s Attitude Towards Child 
Labor Amendment. 


Labor's favorable attitude to the 
Child Labor Amendment has a per- 
sonal element. It is actuated not 
alone by the altruistic attitude of 
giving children a happy playtime 
during their adolescent years, but 
by the materialistic viewpoint of 
safeguarding jobs for adult labor, 
members of the union. Labor's at- 
titude toward any individual out- 
side the pale of its own organiza- 
tion is the same, be they men, wo- 
men or children—San Jose (Cal.) 
Mercury-Herald. 


Maine and Massachusetts Refuse To 
Be Stampeded. 


Neither Maine nor Massachusetts 
are opposed to the protection of 
their children. Both of these States 
have child labor laws and in both 
States the laws are well enforeed. 
But the people in these States are 
noted for their common sense and 
for their intense patriotism. They 
are intelligent and will not permit 
themselves to become the tools of 
alien agitators. There is a great 
deal more than appears on the sur- 
face behind the Child Labor Amend- 
ment.—Portland (Me.) Press-Herald. 


Why Child Labor Amendment Will 
Fail. 


Judging from the reception thus 
far given the Child Laber Amend- 
ment it is likely to fail of adoption. 
If it fails, it will not be because the 
American people are in favor of 
commercialization of little boys and 
girls in mills. fields and sweat-shops, 
but because they object to the 
broad powers proposed to be vested 
in Congress by such an amendment 
and the age limit of eighteen years 
involved, which to a large extent is 
militating against it. — Pontiac 
‘Mich.) Press. 


Attempt to Foist New Bureau. 

The child labor argument looks 
very much another attempt to foist 
a new “bureau” on the government, 
with a lot of fat jobs down at Wash- 
ington—and the money coming out 
of taxpayers’ pockets to pay the 
salaries—Liberty (Ind.) Herald. 


Vote Down the Amendment. 

If we want to make -pygmies of 
our boys and girls that are bubbling 
over with energy. or worse still if 
we desire to make criminals of them. 
through waste of opportunities and 
idleness, by all means let this 
amendment pass. Otherwise vote it 
down.—Oak Hill (Ohio) Press. 
Amendment Must Depend on Wave 

Maudlinism. 


Growing Bureaucracy. 


The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment would sacrifice the civic rights 
of 37 per cent of the population, and 
those of their parents, to the whims 
of a growing Federal bureaucracy, 
and thus would deny to them the 
protection of equal laws. — Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News and Sentinel. 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Great Deal of “Bunk” About Child 
Labor Amendment. 

There is a great deal of “bunk” 
offered on the part of some of the 
people ardently supporting the al- 
leged child labor program. There is 
almost an united support in the 
country for the right thing in the 


regulation of child labor: but no 
amendment to the Constitution 
should be adopted until this has 


been carefully guarded—until it is 
right beyond all dispute—The Red- 
lands (Cal.) Facts. 


Massachusetts Commended. 

Under all the circumstances we 
think the people of Massachusetts 
are to be commended for their en- 
lightened action in so emphatically 
defeating the ratification of this 
proposed amendment in that State, 
where common schools were born; 
in that State which is noted for its 
colleges and educational institu- 
tions; in that State where probably 
greater emphasis is put upon edu- 
cation and the need for it than in 
any other State in our country.— 
Hastings (Mich.) Banner. 


Borah Advises New Child Labor 
Amendment. 
Washington, D. C.—If proponents 
of the Child Labor Amendment feel 
that its approval by the States is 
endangered by the 18-year limita- 
tion, it would be wise for them to 
submit at once a new amendment 
to Congress with the age limit re- 
duced, said William E. Borah (R.), 
Senator from Idaho, when informed 
that it was the opimion im some 
quarters that the amendment met 
its defeat in Massachusetts because 

of the 18-year limitation. 
At the time of the debate on the 


Child Labor Amendment in the 
Senate, an attempt was made by 


some Senators, in which Mr. Borah 
joined, to amend it, making the age 
14, and after this was defeated an 
amendment was submitted to make 
it 16, which also was defeated. 


An Editor’s Son. 

The writer has a son who is not 
yet 17 years of age, yet who has 4% 
years of his 5-year apprenticeship 
as a printer served and credited to 
him by a nearby city union, and he 
picked it up by odd hours in The 
Advance office without in any way 
injuring his health or mental quali- 
fications, and’ there are thousands 
of boys over the country doing the 
same: thing. We would have a 
bright lot of farmers and tradesmen 
if we had to wait until a boy was 
18 before we are allowed to teach 
them how to plow a field or harness 
a mule, or tighten a burr, or operate 
a machine of some kind. 

The day of the paid reformer with 
his and her multitude of don'ts 
must either be brought to a close 
or America will find herself living 
with the last generations of Chris- 
tians—Cromwell (Ind.) Advance. 


The Anti-Work Amendment. 


This anti-work amendment should 
and will be defeated by any Legis- 
lature that has a true conception of 
the nature of the American Govern- 
ment, of any government, indeed, 
deserving to be called free—Berne 
(Ind.) Witness. 
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While Pa and Ma Work. 


It would give a paternalistic body 
of politicians power over son and 
daughter instead of reserving that 
power to pa and ma. 


While pa cut the stove wood son 
son and daughter could play mah 
jong on the front porch. 

While ma washed the dishes 
daughter could listen to that new 
congressionally: approved record, 
“Everybody Works But the Chil- 
lun.” 

While pac ut the stove wood son 
could whistle, “I Ain't Gon’ner Work 
No Mo.” 

We have said the “Child Labor 
Amendment” is misnamed. It is. It 
ought to be called, “an amendment 
for the encouragement of idleness. 
the smashing of State rights and the 
overthrow of proper paternal au- 
thority —Exchange. 


Amendment Too Sweeping. 


The trouble with the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment is that it 
is too sweeping. It empowers Con- 
gress to enact legislation prohibit- 
ing: supervising or regulating the 
performance of any labor of any 
sort by all persons under 18 years 
of age. It is easily conceivable that 
if might be made the instrument of 
much official meddlesomeness and 
much injustice to parents and chil- 
dren.—Western Star, Lebanon, O. 


Child Labor Amendment Cannot 
Stand Discussion. 
The so-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment cannot stand information and 


discussion. The amendment has 
been acted upon in four States— 


and three of the four have rejected 
it—Fort Wayne (Ind.) News. 


Extraordinary Grant of Power. 

The imability or unwillingness of 
the organization sponsoring the 
amendment to tell the people why 
this extraordinary power was put 
into it has had its natural effect on 
the voters of Massachusetts. There 
is no reasonable explanation for 
such a grant of power, and there 
not express an opinion in line with 
that of Massachusetts. The parents 
of America will not put into the 
hands of Congress an absolutely un- 
limited power over their children, 
in the matter of education —Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Dispatch. 


Amendment Must Depend on Wave 
Maudlinism. 

The only possibility the amend- 
ment would have of passage is that 
an active minority would carry it 
through under a wave of maudlin- 
ism. There is no doubt there are 
deplorable cases of child labor in 
some States but to attempt to cor- 
rect this admitted evil by such gen- 
eral and sweeping legislation, in the 
view of its opponents, is another 
case of the cure being worse than 
the disease. 

What is needed above everything 
is a campaign of education and dis- 
cussion on the whole proposition 
such as Massachusetts had. And it’s 
ten to one where this is done the 
results will be the same as in Mas- 
sachusetts. — Fort Dodge (lowa) 
Messenger-Chronicle. 
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Are you “riding 
the 


Letting waste take its course is expensive. If you are 
experiencing undue breakage in your weave room—get 
at the facts. Study your heddle operation—here is a 


likely cause of the trouble. 


The 


“breaks” 


off the 
with <@%& Heddles is growing all the time. 
Mill men are quick to appreciate their uniformly high 
quality—their 


number of mills which are warding 


furthering of employe = satisfaction. 


Friction is practically eliminated, 


Shall we send you a few samples? 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co, 


Leicester, Mass. 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 
via 
Southern Railway System 
Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
| and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R., with connections at Jackson- 
ville for all Florida points. 
Schedule 
Southbound Northbound 
5:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia Lv. 5:40 a. m. 


3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Ly. 12:45 a. 
8:15 a.m. Ar. Jacksonville 8:15 p. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia. 


Ly. 


Excellent service to and from Florida. 

Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 


Write for descriptive booklets. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
ee NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 
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STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9908 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
‘Villiam and York Wilson 
Incorporated SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton Brokers Cotton 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


— 


—_— GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


AMENDMENTS TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 


(Continued from Page 14) 

The author of the Article, “Constitutional Law,” in Corpus Juris 
(12 C J., Page 681) states: 

“Ratification of a proposed amendment, when once acceded to by 
a State Legislature, would seem to exhaust its authority to act and 
preclude a reconsideration; but, on the other hand, a vote of rejec- 
tion on the part of a State is no bar to a subsequent reconsideration 
and adoption of the Amendment.” 

The author gives the following as authority for the text quoted: 

Jameson Const. Conv. (4th Ed.), paragraphs 576 to 584, and also 
the following: 

Withdrawal of Ratification. The States of New Jersey and Ohio first 
adopted and then rejected the Fourteenth Amendment. In each case the 
latter action was disregarded, and Congress, by a concurrent resolution 
pronounced the ratification valid and sufficient. 15 U.S. St. at L 706. Nol 
counting these, however, the amendment was ratified by more than three- 
fourths of the States, although it had not been when Secretary Seward 
issued his proclamation. So the Legislature of New York, after having 
voted to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment, afterwards sought by resolution 
to withdraw its ratification. 16 U.S. St. at L 1131. 

Withdrawal of. Rejection. The Legislature of the State of New Jersey 
first rejected the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865, and then adopted it the 
following year. And so the Fourteenth Amendment was rejected by the 
Legislatures of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, when first 
presented, but subsequently it was ratified by the reorganized govern- 
ments of those States, and in each imstance,. the ratification was created as 
authoritative. 14 U.S. St. at L 428; 15 U. S. St. at L 706; 708. 

Some of the other text writers have taken the position that after 
a State has-once ratified or rejected a proposed amendment, the 
power of the State has been exhausted and a later Legislature 
cannot reconsider and reverse the action of the former Legislature. 
This is a mooted question which has not been decided by the U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 

If Thirteen States Reject the Proposed Amendment. 

At the present time, there are 48 States. Before an amendment 
to the U. 8S. Constitution is adopted, the Legislatures of 36 States 
have to ratify the proposed amendment. 

Suppose thirteen States reject the proposed amendment and so 
notify the U. 8S. Secretary of State. In this event, only 35 States 
or less than the required three-fourths necessary to adopt an 
amendment would be left to act upon the question. What would 
be the result? This situation has never arisen and it is a question 
never decided by the U. S. Supreme Court. The reasonable prob- 
ability in such an event is, that the U. 8. Secretary of State would 
announce that the proposed amendment had been rejected just as 
he would issue his proclamation that the proposed amendment had 
been adopted if 36 or more States had ratified the proposed amend- 
ment, or else Congress would withdraw the proposed amendment 
which had been submitted by it. This is a mooted question which 
a never been passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro 


Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


GEO. V. LAUNEY & CQ. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 


Letter to New York Times Those who answer this article 
will use generalities and will not 
state how many children now in 
Laws would remove only 21 chil- mills would be removed by the en- 
dren from all the cotton mills of the actment of the former Federal Child 
South and the Georgia Legislature Labor Law. They dare not discuss 
will remove them long before any that feature. 
Federal law can be passed. A 
Child labor does not exist in the 
cotton mills of the South today, and 
that fact can be proved to any fair- 
minded person. 


(Continued from Page. 8) 


Missouri paper has well said 
that every one who advocates the 
mis-called Child Labor Amendment 
is presented with a halo, while 
every one who opposes it is handed 


a vulture tag. 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer I not only oppose this centraliza- 
tion scheme but I edit a textile jour- 
nal and for daring to defend the 


& G textile industry of the South from 
eer eer the false accusations relative to the 
employment of child labor, I will 

not only be handed a vulture tag but 
Cotton 


will be hissed by those who are 


afraid that the people of the United 
EXPORT DOMESTIC States will learn the truth as did 


the people of Massachusetts. 

P. O. BOX 341 DAVID CLARK, Editor, 
DALLAS, TEXAS Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 6, 1924. 
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Visible supply American Dec. 5th 
Into sight week ending Dec. 5th 


Mill takings, week ending Friday, Dec. 5th 


Mill takings since Aug. 1 to Dec. 5th 
Exports week ending Dec. 5th 
Kxports Aug. 1 to Dee. 5th 
Acreage this season 


Indicated crop July 25 
Indicated crop middle of July 
Indicated crop end of July 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. 
Indicated crop end of Nov. 


Ginned to Oct. 1 
to Oct. 18 
Ginned to Novy. 44 
Ginned to Dec. 1 
Carryover beginning of year 


— 
Clark’s Cotton Records 
This Last Year 
Year Year Before 
4.396.000 4.190.000 3.127.890 
645.000 480.000 426.000 


439 000 
4. 874,000 
271,934 


440 000 
4,602,000 
189.464 


447.000 
5.166.000 
162.773 


3.378.000 2 573.000 2.350.000 
40,403.000 38.709.000 34.016.000 
12,144,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
11,934,000 
12,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
12.956.000 
{2.787.000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
12,596,000 
{2.499.000 11.015.000 10,135,000 


12.675.000 
12.816.000 
12.992 000 
(3.153.000 


4,527,671 
7.600 826 
11,163,400 
12.275.000 
2,319,000 


6,415,145 6,078,321 


3, 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales: 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 


1924. 
277,641 
T37,010 
947 556 


1923. 
244,415 
689.435 
781,722 
770,002 
845.581 
546.953 
482,146 
332,168 
320,774 
326.357 
230,979 
211.633 


5,772,000 


1922. 
272,808 
378,390 
798.664 
858.337 
607 
473,436 
359,657 
318,210 
259 
160.368 
214.851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


October’s Hosiery Output 

Washington—A total of 4,510,- 
449 dozen pairs of hosiery of all 
classes was produced during Octob- 
er this year, according to the regu- 
lar monthly report on hosiery pro- 
duction made public by the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The report is based upon returns 
received from 325 establishments 
representing 411 mills. A compara- 
tive summary of production for 
September and October, based upon 
the output of 321 indentical estab- 
lishemnts, reveals that during 
October there were 4.466.001 dozen 
pairs, all classes, manufactured, as 
compared with 3,830,824 dozen pairs 
for the month of September. 

Of the total quantity produced 
during October, 55,969 dozen pairs 
were men’ full fashioned,, samless: 
656,536 dozen pairs were women's 
full fashioned, and 4,095,131 dozen 
pairs women’s. seamlesse 454.635 
dozen pairs were boys’s and misses’, 
all styles; 401,003 dozen pairs were 
children’s and infants’, all styles, 


and 14551 dozen pairs of athletic 
and sports, all 
duced. 


styles, were pro- 


Orders and stocks for the month 
were as follows: Shipments during 
the month, 4,702,056 dozen pairs: 
finished product on hand at the end 
of the month, 7,720,278 dozen pairs: 
orders booked during the month, 
0,488,782 dozen pairs; cancellations 
received during the month 159,020 
dozen pairs; unfilled orders on hand 
at the end of the month, 6,882,806 
dozen pairs. 


Denmark’s Industry Depressed. 


The Danish textile industry is be- 
ing threatened by severe depression 
as a result of foreign dumping. Sev- 
eral large mills have been forced to 
liquidate, and the remaining 150 
mills are working only half time. 
In view of the eritical situation, 
representatives of the industry have 
appealed to the Government, stating 
that the textile mills, which employ 
10,000 workers, are in danger of be- 
ing ruined unless protective meas- 
ures are taken with the least possi- 
ble delay. The prime minister has 
promised to give the matter imme- 
diate attention—Okonomisk Revue, 
November 5. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. Greenwood, Miss. 


W. H. Kline E. W. Cooper, Jr. 
Established 1887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Upland Cottons. 
Attention Given Each 
Satisfaction Guaran- 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Domestic—Cotton—Export 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 
Personal Supervision Given All 
Shipments. 


Persona! 
Shipment. 
teed. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and’ Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


E. Montgomery E, D. Sumner 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT | 
Cotton Montgomery & Sumner 


» 
Delta Staples and Benders. 


Greenwood, Clarksdale, Itta Bena, 
Yazoo City. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MEKROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uenn 


STAPL 
OKLAHOMA 
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Leslie, Evans & Company | 
61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne e Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Expor: Department Serves 69 Foreign. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—The cotton markets, 
on the whole, were rather slow dur- 
ing the past week. Buyers were not 
ready to pay higher prices for gray 
goods to cover their needs in‘to the 
first quarter of the year, but were 
unable to purchase goods for that 
period on the basis of the lowest 
prices quoted, by second hands. 
Bleached goods, printed goods and 
colored goods were somewhat stead- 
ier at the end of the week. . The 
hesitancy of buyers and unwilling- 
ness of mills to shade prices un- 
doubtedly prevented a more active 
business for the week. The opinion 
is expressed in some quarters of the 


market that so many buyers are 
waiting for what they consider a 
favorable moment to cover their 


needs that they may lose their mar- 
ket. 


Prices became somewhat firmer 
on Friday and Saturday. Fairly 
large sales of print cloths were re- 
ported at 8% cents for 38%-inch 
64x60s. Some sellers held for an 
eighth cent higher at the close for 
goods on contract. 


While actual business in sheeting 
was limited, improved inquiry .was 
noted, with strengthening in several 
styles. For instance, in 5.50 yard, 
which had sold at three-quarters in 
second hands, the day previous, 7% 
net was paid, with several holding 
for one-eighth higher. For 6.45 
yard, 7% net was the market for 
the low count, with others asking 
one-quarter; 8% to one-half net for 
Siimch, 5.00 yard; 9% to one-quarter, 
net, for 4.70 yard; 8% net in second 
hands to seven-eighths net in first 
hands; 13% net paid for 36-inch. 3.00 
yard m second hands, with first 
hands holding for three-quarters. 
Some 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, 
sold at 10% net, in second hands. 

There were several orders placed 
for tire fabric this week. The quan- 
tities were not large in any instance 
and the price held to the previous 
level for carded peeler cords. There 
was interest in chafer fabric which 
was quoted 50 cents in some quar- 
ters for the 14%-ounce. A little 
business was also placed for bicyele 
fabric. 

several orders for hose and belt- 
ing duck were placed this week, the 
nominal price of which was 15 cents 
no freight allowed. The orders were 
under 50,000 pounds. Inquiry for 
numbered duck was noted but buy- 
ers were on the lookout for discount 


_B 


rates that mills would not concede. 
The best that could be done was 40 
off the list. 

In broadcloths more spot goods 
seemed available during the last 
few days of the week than was true 
a week ago. Some of the low-count 
domestic numbers and especially 
the 128x68 all-combed continue to 
command a premium over contract 
quotations, but the demand is less 
insistent than it was recently. The 
spot goods coming out of second 
hands represents English, rather 
than domestic makes, in most in- 
stances. As previously noted, the 
English goods mnclude the resale of- 
ferings of certain jobbing tmport- 
ers. Spots of 112x60 all-combed do- 
mestic were reported sold at 20 and 
20% cents, in a limited way. For 
some spots of 128x68 all combed, 
23% cents reported. For delivery 
next two or three weeks, one first 
hand center reported moving some 
goods at slightly higher than. 

John V. Farwell Company, 
cago, says in its weekly 
trade: 


Chi- 
review of 


“December in the wholesale dry 
goods business opened with a con- 
finuance of the gradual expansion 
which began early in November. 
During the week there were many 
more buyers in market than during 
corresponding . week of last year, 


when Chicago houses also had a 
semi-annual clearance sale, and a 
better general feeling is noted 


smong retailers. Road sales exceed- 
ed corresponding week of last year 
in number of orders received, show 
ing expansion of retail activity. 
Mail order business ih heavy atl 
present for jewelry, toys, handker- 
chiefs, gift comfortables and holi- 
day novelties. Collections show 
good improvement. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths. 28-1in., 64x60s 7 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 68x72s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 13 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand _ 15% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 26 
Denims 19% 
Staple ginghams, 27- im. 10% 
Kid finished cambrics 9 ald 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 9% 


ae 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES : 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. | 

MAIN Office AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. y 


COTTON GOODE 

| 

| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
kets have lost much of the activity 
of the past several weeks. Trading 
last week was almost entirely con- 
fined to hand-to-mouth business. 
Buyers were indifferent in their at- 
titude and showed little disposition 
to anticipate their needs. Inquiry 
was not as active as during the pre- 
vious two weeks. Prices showed an 
easing tendency. Seasonal dullness, 
due to the approach of the holidays 
and the coming of inventory periods 
is expected to influence the market 
through the remainder of the year. 
The final crep report, due Monday. 
also had a tendency to slow up busi- 
ness. 

Carded - hosiery cones were the 
most inactive on the list during the 
week and showed more price reduc- 
tion than the weaving yarns. The 
finer counts of the two-ply yarns 
were relatively stronger than the 
coarser numbers. 

Buyers showed considerable re- 
luctance to pay present yarn prices. 
Many of them are expecting lower 
prices. 

Single carded 
cul generally about half a 
pound. Single carded 
firm for the coarser 
are iow bringing higher prices 
than ply skeins in corresponding 
numbers. From 20s up, however, 
single carded warps have also been 
reduced half a cent. The two-ply 
carded weaving yarns have not only 
been cut rather generally, but in 
some instances, are being offered by 
local sellers at a cent and a half 
less than on Wednesday, as in the 
case of 30s-2 carded skeins. Twen- 
ties two-ply carded skeins are now 
at their lowest local quotations in a 
month. 

Weakness in cotton is chiefly 
blamed for this. A great deal of 
covering for January and February 
requirements must be done, distrib- 
utors. say, but with. cotton easing 
off, it is natural for yarn consumers 
to figure on covering on a lower 
basis of yarn values. This market 
and the yarn using trades, in gen- 
eral, have been flooded with private 
cotton reports, some of wheih are 
held in high repute by individual! 
firms and companies, and all of 
which seem to indicate widespread 
belief in a much larger final yield 
of cotton than has been estimated 
by the Government, thus far. 

Cotton yarn quotations were pub- 
lished in this market as follows: 


been 
cent a 
‘arps are 
counts, which 


skeins have 


2-ply 6s 41 2-ply 2 49 abd 
10s 42 2-ply 308 51 4ea52 
2-ply 44 a45 2-ply 40s__.57 ab58 
2-ply 20s.._.45 a46 2-ply 50s__.65 a66 
2-ply 24s.._.48 a49 

Two-Ply Skeins. 

10s to 12s..41 a42 40s ex. 58 a 


l4s 42\ea 50s 65 a 

16s 44 a 60s 74 ~«a 

20s Tinged Carpet— 
4 4-ply 37 a3s 


White Carpet— 
30s 51 a and4-ply 39 a40 
36s 54 a 


Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
Ss, l-ply..35 a35% 12s, 2-ply..39 a 


Ss, 2. 3 and 20s, 2-ply..44 a44™% 
4-ply 36 ea 26s, 2-ply._.48%a49 


108, l- ply and 


30s, 2-ply_.50 a 
2-ply 37 


Duck Yarns. 
3. 4 and 5-ply— 38, 4 and 5-ply— 
&s 39. 40 
10s 40 20s 45 a 
12s 41 
Single Warps. 

10s a 24s 
12s 268 48lea 
14s 42 a 20s 50 «abl 
l6s 43 a 40s 57 abs 
20s 44 

Single Skeins 
6s to 8s 39 20s 
10s a 248 464ea 
12s 41 a 26s ss a 
l4s 42 a 308 50 a 
16s 

Frame Cones. 
Rs 39 22s 42\%a43 
10s 40 a 248 44}ca 
12s 40lea 26s 45 a 
lé4s 288 46 
16s 41 %a 30s 49 a 
18s 42 a 30s tying in 47 a 
20s 40s 55 


Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply l6s 55 2-ply 50s 70 
2-ply 20s 57 2-ply 60s 
2-ply 30s 60 2-ply 70s ab7 
2-ply 36s 60 abt 2-ply 80s 95 @ 
2-ply 40s 65 ab67 

Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 50 a. 30s 60 


l2s 51 a 62 a 
l4s 52 a 348 64 a 
l6s 52a 36s 65 a 
18s 53 a 38s nile 63 A 
208 40s 70 a. 
22s 54 a 50s 75 a 
24s 60s _.80 
26s 55 a 70s 90 a... 
28s 57 a 80s 

Carded Peeler Thread Twist Sunita 

10s, 2-ply_.62 a 36s, 2-ply_.62 a 
12s, 2-ply_.52 a 40s, 2-ply..64 a 
14s, 2-ply._._55 a 45s, 2-ply_.69 a 
20s, 2-ply_.58 a 090s, 2-ply..74 

Carded Cones. 

10s 47 a 22s 58 a 
12s 48 a 26s: 55 Coa 
14s 49 a 28s . 57 a 
20s 52 a. 30s 59 a 


Bulletin of Southern Yarn Spinners’ 
Association. 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

“The yarn market 
mand has fallen off due to the holi- 
day period, and possibly to the ir- 
regularity of the cotton market. 
Prices remain firm with spinners’ 
asking prices slightly above report- 


ed quotations. Inquiries for small 
lots for immediately delivery are 
frequent. The evidence of a hand- 


to-mouth buying policy is most ap- 
parent. Buyers appear to be hesi- 
tant to make commitments beyond 
covering their sales of manufactur- 
ed product. While prices are ad- 
mittedly cheap and the visible sup- 
ply of yarn small. buyers are still 
hesitant about covering their pros- 
pective needs in advance of actual 
placing of orders.” 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atiantic Avenue, Boston 


2nd V -Pres. 


D. H. Mauney. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Feilsburg, 
J. 8. D Secretary 


P. Carpenter, Treasurer . A. Rudisili, 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


is quiet. De- 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Vills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers p!ease 
write, stating counts and quality, carded «ar combea, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 


Sales to cusiomers by wire on mills acceptance and approval 


Kdward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
5! Arlington St.. Pawtucket, R. 1 
SIRt*CT MILL AGENT 


rhiuadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. © 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENUE 
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WANTED 
First-class man to reneck und fil 
cotton mill steel ro-lers. None 
bul a man capable of doing first- 
ciass work of this kind need ap 
ply. Cox Foundry and Machine 
Co. Atlanta, Ga Station A. 


For Sale 
| Keeler Horizontal Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60" diameter, 
17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franslinville, N. C. 


Superintendent Available 
Wanted Position as superin- 


fendent. Now employed. On 
present job five years. Address 
eare Southern. Textile 
Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Four Draper loom fixers. First- 
class men. Write Sam Lovelace, 
227 West Vine St. Lancaster, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Agents— 


We buy for spot cash surplus 
and odd lots of chemicals, oils 
dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes and any item 
if a chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CO. 
303 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 


Position Open 
W anted—First—class card grinder 
for 39 Mason cards. Good wages 
to right man. Communicate with 
H. L. Gobbel, Supt., Glencoe Cot- 
ton Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


Cotton Man: Now employed, de- 
sires change Jan. ist. With mill 
as cotton man and office assist- 
ant. several years experience. 
References from present and for- 
mer employers. Age 33. No liquor 
or  tobaero Address “Cotton 
Man.” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


“Attention” 


Wanted Position as superin- 
lendent. Now employed. On pres- 
ent job five years. Address O. P., 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Classer 
Available 


Wanted—Posttion as cotton clas- 
ser and stapler, of long experi- 
ence. No mill ean attach too 
much importance to staple tits 
strain and other spinning quali- 
ties. Theres where -the troubles 
begin. The most important cost 
in manufacturing is the raw ma- 
terial. At vamance to usual cus- 
tom. which has been proven for 
past four years by my method of 
mixing, can reduce cost of raw 
material $2.50 to $5.00 per bale, 
depending on seasons growth. 
References given. Address Class- 
er, care Southern Textile Bulle- 
bin. 


Personal 


I will pay $1.00 reward for the 
ididress of Luther or W. L. Lam- 
bert. Address A. X., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Superintendent Wants Position 
22 years experience as superin- 
lendent and carder and spinner. 
On present job as superintendent 
6 years. Good reference from 
present and past employers. Good 
renson ehanging. Address T. 
B. care Bulletin 


Help Wanted 


Wanted—To engage an overseer 
of carding and spinning and sev- 
eral loom fixers for night work. 
Mill and machinery are new and 
modern and the living and work- 
ing conditions are as good as the 
best. Make application to C. H. 
Cole, Manager, Micolas Cotton 


Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Wanted 


Good Second Hand 
for Mill 
on 
Variety Colored 
Cotton 


Address M. M.. Care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Kdward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WE BUY SCRAP [IRON AND METAL 
And Other Waste Materials 
Write us for quotations on your accumulations 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


SMITH IRON & METAL COMPANY 


Phone 4577 Charlotte, N. C. Commerce St., at Sou. Ry. 


Skein, Winder. 


Machinery Wanted 


Wanted—Second-hand Eastwoodor Skipp 
Must be in good condition. 
Write or telephone Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—7? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Thursday, December 11, 1924. 


BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.0:., which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one moith. 

If the applicant is a subscrier to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all ‘a- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

Ve do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment pburea', 
but we do give them the best service «° 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 

WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 

Overseer for 20 years on all counts and 

colors. both carded and combed, from 

various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent 

No. 4327 


WANT POSTTION as superintendent. 


My experience covers mills in both 


North and South on a wide variety of! 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual! 
achievement. No. 4328. 

WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and ean give references 
to show excellent past record. No. 
4329. 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1l references. No. 
4330. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred. 
Longe experience I. C. 8S. graduate, age 
30. married, sober. References. No. 
4332. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4833. 

WANT POSITION as 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 
place. Long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4334. 


overseer cloth 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits, 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can ehange on short notice. Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed, 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn fae cloth. Excellent references. 

o. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
«pinning or -superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employed but ean change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
auction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 
family. Good references. No. 
4342. 
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DuPont Develops Two New 
Colors 


Wilmington. Del.—The dyestuffs 
department of E. L. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Go, anneunces the develop- 
ment and placing on the market of 
two colors mot hitherto produced by 
domestic manufaeturers. 
Val color known as 
Orange R 
shades and 


(One 
Sulfanthrene 
Paste and is similar in 

properties to a color 
previously imported and known as 
Hydron Orange R (Cassella). This 
vat color dyed on cotton gives 
bight shades of reddish orange of 
excellent fastness to washing and 
chlorine. Its fastness to light is 
similar to that of other colors ‘of 
(he Sulfanthrene series. 


Its prinei- 
pal use, if 


is Stated, is for dyeing 
ginghams and shirtings where laun- 
dering fastness is the main require- 
ment, and for goods which are to be 
subsequently bleached in the piece, 
as this bleaching has very little ef- 
feel upon the shade. It is announe- 
ed that it can be dyéd on warps, 
yarns, or pieces, as a self shade or 
in combination with other colors éf 
Lhe same series. 


The announcement calls especial 
attention to the facet that sulphe- 
nated oil should not be used in the 
dye bath with this color. as it will 
be precipitated by the oil and the 
shade will be duller and weaker. 
The color, it is stated, is also suit- 
able for calico printing and for 
shading Sulfanthrene Scarlet BB 
Paste or other similar colors for 
producing bright shades, and can be 
used either for direct or discharge 
printing with equal success. 


It is also stated that Sulfanthrene 
Orange R Paste has very good fast- 
ness on silk and should be useful 
for dyemg silk yarns where a high 
degree of fastness to washing and 
cross dyeing is required. It is also 
suilable for dyeing artificial silk, 
subject to the usual precautions. 
The solubility, exhaust and level 
dyeing properties of this color are 
good, it is announced, and the shade 
is only slightly affected by copper 
vessels. 


The other color announced by the 
Du Pont Company is Sulfanthrene 
Ssearlet BB Paste, which is similar 
in shade and properties to a color 
previously imported known as Hy- 
dron Searlet BB (Cassella Sulfan- 
threne Scarlet BB Paste in shade is 
a bluish searlet which, it is stated. 
can be used for self shades or in 
combination. It will stand severe 
laundering without change of shade 
and without bleeding. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
OTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
COMPANY 
Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Griffin, Ga. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 


S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
oe as to character and ability. No. 

43. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GRIEST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you-—-send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


: 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahneon Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

Sirrine & Co., E. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 

Link-Belt Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 

Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
SANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
BANKS— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shope. 

BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SEAMS (Alli Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAMING COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

RINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

iitiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's. T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's, T. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 
hariotte Leather Belting Co. 
hicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

grater & Knight Mfg. Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
B. Willlamse & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 

R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

i. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton @& night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Belt Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Yons Co. 
BENOH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Davic, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Piants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arebo! Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

& Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Ce 

Wolf, Jacques Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
sOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

vid Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

alter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Wilits Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parke-Cramer Co. 


~YTTUN MERCHANT 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BRETTON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 

‘UNCH BUILDERS— 

‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 

6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

CARDS— 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine a Press Co., Inc. 

CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 

CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. 8. Ford Co. 

International Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 

CLOTH PILERS— 

6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

CLOTH PRESSES— 

conomy Balter Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

COAL— 

Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 

cCOmMBSsS— 

Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 

COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

COMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Utd. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Linkroum Co. 
Watts & Co. 
a 


The ‘ish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE 
William Sellers & Co., ine. 
CONVEYING SYSTEM6— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks ee Co. 
H. 6. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Miopedaie Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Nationa! Rin raveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell pape. 
Stafford Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co,, Inc, 
Cyclone Fence Ce. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., | 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
(Revolution, 


The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metailic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist o. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
& Son Co., B. S. 
To aro Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F.. & Sons, ine. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
a. & Lane. 
du Pont de Co., Ine. 
H. A., 
National Aniline 4 Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
WORKs— 
Sayles Finishing Piants, inc. 
ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 
CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse = Co. 
Cooper-Hewiltt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVAT 
Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MiILL— 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
See also Ventilatin aratus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH 
J. D. Hotlingeworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post iren Ge. 


Hank, Pick, 


Fence and Wire Preducts Asen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post iron Works. 

Cycione renee wx. 

rage Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman Co., ine. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 

u Pont de Nemovu 8 & Cé., Ineo. 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sone Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Machine Works. 
oonsocket Machine & Pre 3. 
ss Co., Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Beit Co. 

GEARS— 

Dan Gear Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
— & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. 8. S.. & Son Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
Willlam Sellers x Co., inc. 

HANGERS, SHA 
Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller Cc 

illtiam Sellers & Co., 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson M a. Co. 

FEED HAND 8STOKERS— 

eJ H. Williams Co. 

YING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Ce. 

The Bahneon Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Co. 

DYEING MACHINERY— 

. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Willtlams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
K aumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. Draper 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Beltin 

. hton & a 
BAG night . Co. 

LOOM pic -ERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

._fQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman Co., 
Mathieson Alkall Werke, Ine. 
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LOOMs— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mf 
Saco-Lowell 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfaq Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Heddie Mfg. Co. 
. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs ht Co. 
Garland wtp. C 
Graton & Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Patmetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
~OOM SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
 UBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y. & J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E |. du Pont de Nemours 4&4 Co., inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
‘iis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinchouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tnc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., inc. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
its— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
F Houghton & Co. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Kiipstein, Co. 
U. &. Ol! Co 
Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
..&. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co. 
egal David. Sons Co. 
PAT 


ers & Si rs. 

sODA— 

Roessler Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs tag Co. 

Garland 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand mrt Co. 

PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Hyatt Roller + ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing C 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Go 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. 8.. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

PUNMPS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., inc. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF GODA— 

athieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stce!l Corp 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham Croey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, UTC.— 

See Power Transmisvion Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., hie. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINE&S— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


Direct Motor (¢ 


ALL STEEL 


CONO 


YARN 
PRESS 


Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 


baling press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 


up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 


locking device 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, ef 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 


produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 
"hamober five feet 
deep Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 


of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt 

The end doors as 
well as the sides. 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 


sides of the bale ex- 
posed 


We should like very 


this Economy yarn press, 
factory service. T 
press, because 
operation. 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


and assure you that you would receive satis- 
“s press are well satisfied with this yarn 
it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CoO. 


Dept. 8. T. 
Ann Arvor, Mich. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


ery. 


Railways 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 


It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 


Intermediate Frames 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Springfield 


- - Mass. 


= 
FIRE PROOF 
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Hopedale Mo. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

uL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Willlams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sense Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman Co., tnc 

Atiantic Oyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L.. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Gosson 4 Lane. 

A. &. State, Mfg. Co. 

Corn Producte Refining Ce. 

Drake Corp. 

Hawtey'’s Laboratcries. 

Seydei-lhomas vv. 

United Chemical Products C« 

Jonn P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., inc. 

seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Seyde!- Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— | 

-aston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mtg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Bosson Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. & Co., inc. 

® Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonnebern Sons, inc. 

Sevdel-Thomas Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Ce. 

The Dana * 

Jordan f Co. 

Waiter L Parker Co. 

David Brown Oo. 
BSLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
SOFTENERS 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemi«ta’ Co. 
SPINDL ES— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Faies & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Cr. 
itin Machine Works. 

iNG FRAMES— 
‘SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

& 

aa les J Machine Co. 

RING Prime SADDLEU— 

a Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Whitineviite boinning Co. 

SPOOLS— 

David Brown Co. 

U. &S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, te Dana &., Co. 
Jordan fo Co. 

Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Pa.ker Co. 

See Bobbi ts. Spools, Shuttles. 

SPROCKETS, tiILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Ce. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

SPINNING TAPES— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

STARCH— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Pefining Co. 
Keever Starch ¢o. 

Penick 4 Fird, Ltd. 

Steis, Mall A Ce. 

STOCKS AND BONDS-- 
Amerioan Trust Co. 

STRIPPER CARDS— 

Watson Mfa. Co. 

SWITCH BOX ES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANKS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 

TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Ee. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton niaht Mfa. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalimers Co 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING 


Barber Mf 
R "MAGHINES— 


UNDERWE 
Merrow Machine ‘ 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry $e. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks 
Draper Corp 
Easton & AN Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnotd, Hoffman & Co., 
Besson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Senneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Véadsworth. Howland & Co.. Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Oraper 
Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
BSarber-Colman Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

ASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

\/ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


WASTE By 

WATER STAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 


Marston. John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
WEL:i DRILLERS— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WiIiNDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WiINDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND 
STEEL— 
Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyctone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Pauison, Linkroum 4& Co. 
Mauney -Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING 
H. L. Scott & Co 


OUR SPINNING France 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CoO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. IL. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


Ashworth 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


factory. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


rothers, Inc. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


*"David Brown Ct VENTILATING FANS— WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Shuttle . F. Perkins & Son. tne. Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
W ARPERS— Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
| 
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- A full line of 


SULPHUR COoLorRs 


co co 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Cu 


Central Dyestuff & Chemica! Co 


Williamsburg Chemical Co 


One WO, Si 


wt 


co co 
HA METZ CHARLOTTE 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
( BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All N BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
tee NON BLASTIC WEB 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCHSS” DROP WIRES 
_ JACK SPOOLS 


Section Beam Head 


Patented June 7, 1921 Aitiopore, pase. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 
Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHRAS- L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


As the approaching Holiday Season reminds us of the 
passing of another year, we welcome the opportunity of 
extending to you our best wishes for a 


MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS 


And also wish to express to you our sincere appreciation 
of the good will which you and others with you have en- 
trusted to us. 


_ 


| This mark of confidence, we cherish as our most prized 
business asset, and assure you it will be our constant en- 
deavor to render through the 


WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 
a service that will merit a continuance of this trust. | 


May the New Year for you promise | 
much and prové to be bigger, better 


and busier. 


The .J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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Ahowe --- Sun diai . 
avheel in Onetta 
Knitting Mills equip- 
ped Fafnir Ball 


Bearings. 


Reduces Upkeep Costs 


Textile men are familiar with the troubles 
that the bevel-pinions and shafts of speeder 
sun dial wheels can cause. Lack of proper 
lubrication in the plain bearings causes these 
pinions and shafts to wear out rapidly, unless 
someone is constantly standing over them 
with an oil can. This upsets the speed con- 
trol, and by necessitating repairs often causes 
the loss of at least 2,000 pounds of yarn a 
vear. 


The Oneita Knitting Mills of Utica, New 
York, finally mounted their pinions on Fafnir 


NEW FAFNIR APPLICATION 
FOR SUN DIAL WHEEL 


Disassembled view 
of sun dial wheel. 


Radial Bearings as shown above. The instal- 
lation has now been running about 2 1-2 years 
with no attention except greasing twice a 
year and no wearing of pinions on shafts. 


If you have sun dial wheels on any place 
where you need endurance without attention, 
it would be worth your while to write our 
engineering department. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


©. R. S. Pool A. G. Laughridge 
Charlotte. N. C P. O. Box 1847 


BALL BEARINGS 
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